HN WANAMAKER 


~ BOOK 


PHILADELPHIA, 


VoLuME 6. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


1. 
Volume IT. of Lea's Inquisition. 


HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


By Henry CuHartes Lea. To be completed in three volumes. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $3.00 per volume. Vol. I. 
and Vol. II. now ready. Vol. III. in Fedruary. 


Il. 
APRIL HOPES. 
A Novel. By W. D. Howe ts, Author of ‘‘ Modern Italian 
Poets,”’ “‘ Indian Summer,” “The Rise of Silas Lapham,” etc, 
pp. 484. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Ill. 
WHAT I REMEMBER. 


By T. ApotpHus TROLLOPE 
Cloth, $t.75. 


With Portrait. pp. vi., 546. 12mo, 


lV. 
LIFE AND LABOR; 


or, CHARACTERISTICS OF MEN OF 
Genius. By Samuet Sites, LL. D., 
etc, pp. 448. 12mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


InpusTRY, CULTURE, AND 
Author of “‘ Self-Help,” 


¥. 
MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 
By W. P. Frirn, R.A. pp. vi., 508. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


VI. 


FAMILY LIVING ON $500. A YEAR. 


A Daily Reference Book for Young and Inexperienced House- 
wives. By Juttut Corson. pp. vi., 438. 16mo, Extra Cloth, $1.25 


VII, 
MR. ABSALOM BILLINGSLEA, 
Jouxston, Author of 


AND OrnHer Georcia Fork. By R. M 
“Old Mark Langston,” ‘‘ Dukesborough Tales,” et Illustrated, 
pp. viii., 414. 16mo, Cloth, Extra, $1.25. 


VIII. 


THE COLONEL’S MONEY. 
By Lucy C. Liture, Author of ‘‘ Mildred’s Bargain,’’ etc 
trated. Square 16mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.00 
Young People Series.’’) 


Illus- 
In ‘ Harper’s 


IX 

TALES OF CHIVALRY AND THE OLDEN TIME 
Selected from the Works of Sir Walter Scott. . Edited, with Notes 
by Witt1am J. Rorre, A.M., Litt. D. Illustrated 


16mo, Cloth, 36 cents 


ese ’ 
pp. viii., 154. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by 
Harper & Broruers, fostpaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price. 

Harper & Broruers’ CATALOGUE sent on receipt of Ten 
bostage-stamps. 


Cents 


FEBRUARY, 1888. 


5% a number 
50% a year 


NEWS 


NuMBER 66. 


Harpers Magazine. 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1888, 


CONTAINS : 
THE TARIFF. 


Not ‘“ For Revenue Only,” but also for Protection anc 
ment. By the Hon. GeorGce F. Epmunps, 
A LITTLE SWISS SOJOURN. FIRST PAPER 
By Wirt1am Dean Howe ts. With twelve illustrations by C 
REINHART. 
LOUISA PALLANT. A NOVELETTE, 
3y Henry James. Illustrated. Complete in this Number 
SOCIALISM IN LONDON, 
By J. H. Rosny. Ten illustrations 
HYDERABAD AND GOLCONDA 
By the Rev. Joun F. Hurst, D. D., 
Illustrated. 
IN FAR LOCHABER. A NOVEL 
By Wivi1aM BLAck. 
QUEBEC. 
By C. H. Farnuam. Richly illustrated. 
THE AMERICAN SHIPPING INTEREST. 
By Ossorne Howes, Jr. 
FELIX BUHOT, PAINTER AND ETCHER, 
By Puiviere Burry. Illustrated from Etchings by Féuix Bunot 
One of these illustrations is the frontispiece. 
SHIP.RAILWAYS—ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
By F. L. HaGaporn. With six maps. 
ON THE OUTPOSTS — 178 
3y Epmunp Kirke. Illustrated by Howarp Py e. 
POETRY: 
PAMELA IN TOWN. 
By Ex.ven M. Hurtcuinson 
LOVE’S SEASONS. 
By Amécte Rives 
THE SWORD OF LUCIFER 
By C. P. Crancr. 
RAMBLINGS IN THE WEST. 
By the late General RaNpotPH B. Marcy 
POST-PRANDIAL STUDIES 
A full page illustration from the original 
pu Maurier. 
EDITOR’S EASY-CHAIR, 
By GeorGce WILLIAM CurTIs. 
EDITOR’S STUDY. 
3y Witt1AM Dean Howe cts 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 

Conducted by Cuaries Duptry WARNER. 
LITERARY NOTES 

By Laurence Hutton 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
> Se 


. $4.00 | HARPER’s BAZAR $4.0¢ 
Harper’s YounG Peorve 2.00 


Deveiop- 


s 


By FREDERICK BARNARD 
Bishop of the M. E. Church 


PART II 


Illustrated. 


U.S.A 


drawing by Grorcr 


EVENTS, 


Per Year, Postage the United States, Canada, 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
Harper’s WEEKLY .... 4.00 

by Post-Office 


Money Order or Draft, 


When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin with the current 


number. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





It 1s wise 


to provide an estate for your widow and for your children ! 

It is wise to make this provision through legitimate Life 
Insurance ! 

Is it altogether wise to bequeath that estate in a way 
which will subject it to business chances? to inexperience, to 
negligence, or to theft ? 

Is it not wiser, through the heeed CERTIFICATE, original 
with and issued by the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
to so guard and protect your hoe a Pac against loss that your 
purpose may be fully executed ? 

And the cost? Very much less, in some cases 30 per 
cent. less, than charged under ordinary plans by other companies. 


Send age, name, etc., to 


Home Office, 
g21 and 923 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Begin the year well by turning over a new leaf ! 
HERE IS 


A BOOK FOR THE PARLOR 
AND 
A BOOK FOR THE KITCHEN 
IN EVERY WELL ORDERED HOME. 
SOCIAL CUSTOMS. 


An entirely new and complete Manual of American Etiquette. By the daughter of JULIA WARD Howe, 
A handsome volume of nearly 350 pages, small 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price $2.00. 


“*4 comprehensive discussion of that social culture of which social “ The vi olume 3 is full of valuable sugges stions and information, and is 


“a 
customs furnish the basis or the alphabet. . . . The book is oneto | a really valuable addition to the few, very few good books of its kind 


be prized in every household.”’—Boston Traveller. now in circulation.””"—Boston Transcript. 
AN ENTIRELY ORIGINAL "WORK—distinctly and emphatically American—by one whose position 
and training have eminently fitted her for the task. 


MISS PARLOA’S KITCHEN COMPANION. 
\ Guide for All who would be Good Housekeepers. By MARIA PARLOA. Very fully illustrated. A 
handsome 8vo volume of nearly a thousand pages, neatly bound in cloth. Price $2.50. 


“ Of all the good people who have hel ed to teach modern Ameri 
cans the elements of fair cooking, and m ade Ameri cans the best-fed 
people on earth, the palm belong s to Miss Parloa.””—7he Beacon. 


If IS THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL; IT IS PERFECTLY RELIABLE; IT IS MARVELLOUSLY COMPREHENSIVE; IT 
IS COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED; it is, in short, overflowing with good qualities, and is just the book that all 
housekeepers need to guide them in their daily duties, and to enable them to make their homes happy. 

Either of the above two important new books will be sent by mail, Jostage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States on receipt of price by the publishers. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent prepaid on receipt of price, by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 301-305 Washington St., Boston. 
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READY IN FEBRUARY. 


A New Edition of 


Gossip's Chess-Player's Manual. 


With an Appendix of 122 pages of original matter by 
S. Lipscnttz, Champion of the New York Chess 
Club. 8vo, 1,020 pages, cloth, $3.00. 


Routledge’s English-French and French- 
English Pronouncing Dictionary. 
12mo, 320 pages, cloth. 


By the author of ‘‘Watks in Rome.” 


Walks in Paris. 


By AuGustus J. C. HARE. 12mo, cloth. 


Days Near Paris. 


By AuGustus J.C. HARE. 12mo, cloth. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Ireland’s Disease. 
Notes and Impressions. By PHILIPPE DARYL, author 


of ‘ Public Life in England.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Hawarpen Cast ez, Dec. 1, 1887. 
Dear Sirs :—In acknowledging Mr. Daryl’s book I used general 
‘terms. I have now read it, an: wish to say that this inquiry and 
judgment upon the history and state of Ireland seem to me to be the 
most weighty and important that has been published by any foreigner 
for half a century.—l remain, gentlemen, yours most faithfully, 
W. E. GLapstong. 


Routledge’s Almanack for 1888. 


A Compendium of Information concerning all Coun- 
tries. With a review of the Musical, Scientific, 
Artistic, Dramatic, Sporting and other events of 
1887. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


** Packed with information for which large libraries would have to 
be ransacked, in a convenient and condensed form.”’—Philadelphia 
Item. . 


Routledge’s Pocket Library. 
LATEST ADDITIONS. 


. GRAY’S POEMS. 

. DICKENS'S CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 
. BOOK OF HUMOR, WIT AND WISDOM. 

. BYRON’S WERNER. 

. CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 

- SCOTT'S LADY OF THE LAKE. 


Published in monthly volumes. Tastefully printed 
in clear type on good paper, and neatly and durably 
bound in half cloth, cut edges, 40 cents per vol.; half 
cloth, uncut edges, 50 cents per vol.; half cloth, uncut 
edges, gilt top, 60 cents per vol. 


For sale by all booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, 
by the publis ers, 


GerorGE Rout_epcr & Sons, 
g LaFAYETTE PLace, New York. 


/LEE AND SHEPARD. 


ROBERT COLLYER’S 


Talks to Young Men (with Asides 


to Young Women). 
Cloth, $1.25. 
“* Robert Collyer, that hearty, loyal preacher, that inspirer of men to 


nobility and goodness, has at last given us his ‘ Talks to Young Men.’ 
I have been looking for this for years. It pays for waiting, it ts fruit 


| that ripens in Eden, and young men and maidens will find it better 
| than gold to own this charming and helpful book.’’—Correspondent, 


Detroit Commercial Advertiser. 


Poems 


By Davipv Atwoop Wasson. 
Ednah D. Cheney. Cloth, $1.25. 


‘* Messrs. Lee and Shepard have published an edition of the collected 
Poems of David Atwood Wasson, whose masterly essays are among 


With portrait. Edited by Mrs. 


| the best things in their kind that our literature can show, and whose 
| poetry, in the uplifting hopefulness of its sentiment, its reaching out 
| towards what is most encouraging in life, and its belief that the good in 
| this world outweighs the evil, gives us an admirable insight into the sweet- 


ness and the tenderness of the poet’s nature. An excellent ogee ot 
the lamented author prefaces the book, which is handsomely printed 
and in every way desirable.’"’—Boston Gazette. 


Pre-Glacial Man and the Aryan Race. 


A History of the Creation, and of the birthplace and wanderings of 
man in Central Asia, from B.C. 32,500 to B. C. 15,000. Witha 
History of the Aryan Race, commencing B. C. 15,000; its rise and 
progress; the decline and the destruction of that nation. By 
Lorenzo BurGe. Cloth, $1.50. 


‘* This is an ingenious and interesting treatise upon the subjects under 
consideration, and proves very clearly the ability and research of its 
author. It deals with man and his surroundings long before he became 


| an inmate of the Garden of Eden, and traces his progress, and changes 
| of condition down to the time of the Deluge 
| seemingly a dry one, is treated in a novel and interesting manner, and 


The subject, while 


the book will find many appreciative readers.” — Washington Chronicle. 


“ An exceedingly readable book.’’—Boston Commonwealth. 


The Hidden Way Across the 


Threshold; 


Or, The Mystery which hath been Hidden for Ages and from 
Generations. An explanation of the concealed forces in every man 
to open the temples of the soul and to learn the guidance of the 
unseen hand. Illustrated and made plain with as few occult terms 
as possible. By J.C. Street. Second edition. Octavo, cloth. 
600 pp. Illusrated. $3.50. 


“It is a deserved reward of Dr. J. C. Street that his book, ‘The 
Hidden Way across the Threshold,’ has reached a second edition. As 


| the work treats of a subject in which only the most thoughtful readers 
{ are interested. it is a guaranty of its merit and attractiveness that the 


first thousand copies have been disposed of so quickly. It contains 
more material, origmal and selected, than ever has been published in 
this country on Eastern occult science, and has the authority of a gentle- 
man, as its author, who has studied as an initiate for many years in the 
leading Eastern societies devoted to philosophical investigation of 
occult mysteries.’’— Boston Globe. 


THE LATEST DOUGLAS NOVEL. 
The Fortunes of the Faradays 


By Amanpa M. Dovctas. 


Uniform with Lee and Shepard’s 
Library Series of her Novels. 


17 vols. Per vol., $1.50. 


*« This is a wonderful story of a wonderful family. It is written with 
exquisite taste and refinement, and the portraitures of the characters 
introduced are presented in every hue and cast of life.”” 


«The most ambitious work that this favorite author has yet done.””— 
Boston Home Journal, 
Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by all first-class booksellers, and 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
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A Brilliant New Novel by the author of | oNGMANS GREEN & Co.’s 


“The Story of Margaret Kent.” 


Queen Money. 


I vol., 12mo, $1.50. 
“ This is the strongest story that this author has yet told. Itis 
essentially a novel of character-painting, more even than ‘ Margaret 
Kent’ or ‘Sons and Daughters,’ It is superior to either of these, 
because of its greater unity of plot, and the development of character and 
It is sustained to the end of the story. It has the element 


In short, the merits of ‘Queen Money’ are very great. 


of situation. 
of comedy. 
. Interesting and valuable and remarkably true to life. It 1s a book 
to be quoted, to be thought about, to be talked about.” 
The best critics who have read this novel exalt it even above 
** Margaret Kent,”’ that wonderfully successful story. 
It is a study of New York society; and abounds in thrilling situations 


and powerful characterizations. 


Looxinc Backwarp: 
2000-1887. 


By EDWARD BELLAMY, author of ‘ Miss Luding- 
ton’s Sister,’’ ‘‘ Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process,” etc. 
1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 
** The present and growing regard for supernatural stories opens the 
way for just such narratives asthis. ‘The Duchess Emilia’ and ‘ She’ 
are not more strange than this story.”” 


UnbER THE SouTHERN Cross. 


By MATuURIN M. BALLOU, author of ‘‘ Due North,”’ 
** Edge-Tools of Speech,” “‘Genius in Sunshine 
and Shadow,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 
*** Due West,’ ‘ Due North,’ ‘ Due South,’ are among the rarest bits 
It has 


never been our lot to know another author to travel and write with the 


of foreign travel to which the untraveled public has access 


same motive and in the same spirit that characterize these volumes. 
His latest travels have been in the Islands of the Pacific. He receives 
impressions of places and people so vividly that when he speaks or 
writes of them he gives one the impression he received. He speaks 
enthusiastically of the progress evinced by the people of Honolulu ; of 
the comparatively few years since they were in the most savage and 
uncivilized condition ; of the way in which education and every form 
The facts relating to Australian 
The 
city of Melbourne, one of the youngest municipalities in the colony, 
devotes one-fifth of all its revenue to public schools. It has universities, 


ot civilization are being advanced. 
life are more striking, even, than those of the Sandwich Islands. 


whose stability, size, architectural elegance, and classical advantages 
rival those of our own country. The same may be said of Sidney, 
whose university is remarkable for its beauty of grounds and architec- 
tural grandeur. It seems impossible that Tasmania—Van Dieman’s 
Land in our school-days—was a penal station until within fifty years, 
and that the present prosperous, cultured, and progressive people are 
All 


through Australia and New Zealand the same evidence of progress 


largely the descendants within two generations of a penal race. 


appears.”’—/ournal of Education. 


Trinity Cuurcu, 
Boston, Mass. 


Monographs of American Architecture, No. V. 
A Portfolio, giving 22 Gelatine Views and 1 
Heliochrome, 13x 16 inches, of this celebrated 
church, $10.00. 


Ticknor & Co., Boston, ,; 


‘ 


NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW BOOK BY SIR HENRY LAYARD. 
Early Adventures in Persia, Susiana, and 
Babylonia. 
Including a residence among the Bakhtiyari and other wild tribes, 
before the discovery of Nineveh. By Sir Henry Layarp, 
G. C. B., author of “ Nineveh and its. Remains,”’ et« In two 
volumes, 8vo, cloth, with colored frontispiece and illustrations and 
maps, $7.50. 
A stirring record of adventure.”—N. V. 7ribune 
* * ‘trom the merely instructive point of view Sir Henry 
Layard’s new book is a welcome addition to the literature of travel 


* * * Tt abounds with interest. It is indeed a charmingly told story 
in one of the most interesting regions 


“ 


of genuine adventure 
of the world.’”’—London Times. 


A NEW WORK BY PROF. MAX MULLER. 
Biographies of Words and the Home of 
the Aryas. 
By F. Max Miiccer 
Papers, Literary, Scientific, etc. 


LL. D., Proféssor ot 


Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00 


P, 
By the late Freeminc Jenkin, F. R.S., 
Engineering in the University of Edinburgh. Edited by Sidney 
Colvin, M.A., and J. A. Ewing, F. R.S., with a memoir by 
Rosert Louis Stevenson. In two volumes, with portraits and 
diagrams. 8vo, cloth, $10.50 


Astronomy for Amateurs. 
A Practical Manual of Telescopic 
adapted to the Powers of Moderate Instruments 
Westwood Oliver. With several illustrations. 


$2.25. 
An Inquiry into Socialism. 


By Tuomas Kirxup. Author of the article “ Socialism ”’ 
“* Encyclopedia Britannica.’’ Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Research in all Latitudes 
Edited by J. A. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 


in the 


‘* We may disagree with the author of this volume in many respects 
as to the cure but not as to his diagnosis of the malady. * * * We 
advise the careful reading and study of this work for ‘an inquiry into 
Socialism.’ Amid a flood of books on this subject it is by long odds 
the best.""—New Vork Times 


Dreams to Sell: Poems. 
By May KenDaALt, one author of “‘ That Very Mab.” 
$2.00. 

“‘ It is not difficult to distinguish in the crowd of modern verses those 
which are marked by literary gift; and it requires no boldness to pre- 
dict, for such as are so marked, a considerable measure of popularity 
Collectors, therefore, of early editions may like to have their attention 
drawn to this little volume of poems.’’—Academy. 


~ . 
From a Garret. 
By May KewnDALt, one author of ‘“‘ That Very Mab.”’ 
8vo, $2.00 ‘ 
**Clever and full of fun and the genuine pathos which is so often 
found in Motley.’’—St. James's Gazette 
“‘These sketches expound incidentally, and often with a touching 
pathos, the philosophy of self-denial and renunciation which makes life 
possible to the curious characters brought before the reader.’’—Scots- 
man. 
“« . . . Written with intense and penetrating human sympathy.”’ 
—Academy. 


One Traveller Returns. 


By D. Curistiz Murray and Henry Herman 
$1.00. Paper cover 50 cents. 

** Full of dramatic and stirring situations."’"—N. V. Star 

‘* Let seekers after something new under the sun interview the One 
Traveller,’’—Boston Commonwealth. 

‘« The pictures of manners and scenery, so frequently introduced, are 
of considerable graphic power.’’—N. Y. Sun. 

** A book of marked originality * * * asa piece of purely literary 
work, it is hard to find fault with ‘One Traveller Returns.’ ’’— Chicago 
Morning News 

‘The story is a strong, interesting, and profitable one.’’—Hart/ford 
Evening Post. 


Fep. 8vo, 


Crown 


i2mo, cloth, 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Are constantly issuing and have always on hand a 

full series of the newest, most entertaining and in- 

structive American and English books on outdoor 
life. Among those published by them are:— 

SMALL YACHTS, by C. P. KUNHARDT. Price, $7.00. 

STEAM YACHTS AND LAUNCHES, by C. P. 
KUNHARDT. Price, $3.00. 

YACHTS, BOATS AND CANOES, by C. STANs- 
FIELD HICKS. Price, $3.50. 

ANTELOPE AND DEER OF AMERICA, by Hon. 
JoHN DEAN CaTon. Price, $2.50. 

UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP, New England Character 
Sketches, by ROWLAND E. Rosinson. Price, 
$1.00. 

WOODCRAFT, by NEssmuK. Price, $1.00, 

CANOE HANDLING, by C. B. Vaux. Price, $1.00. 


CANOE AND BOAT BUILDING, by W. P. STE- 
PHENS. Price, $1.50. 

CANVAS CANOES AND HOW TO BUILD THEM, 
by PARKER C. FIELD. Price, 50 cents. 

“ NESSMUKS” POEMS. Price, $1.50. 

If you are interested in Shooting, Fishing, Fine 
Dogs, Yachts, Boats or Canoes, or in Natural History, 
Camp Life, Travel and Adventure, you should send 
for a free catalogue of their publications. To any 
one so sending, and mentioning the name of the 
paper in which he saw this advertisement, they will 
send free 28 pages of entertaining and instructive 
reauing matter. Address 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 
39 PARK Row, NEw York. 


A. C. Armstrong & Son, 


714 Broadway, New York, 
WILL PUBLISH EARLY IN FEBRUARY, 


By arrangement with Messrs. Macmillan of London. 


Cuarces Lamps’s Letters. 


With Introduction and Notes. By Rev. ALFRED 
AINGER, editor of ‘‘ Zamé’s Collected Works,” 
with a Steel Portrait hitherto unpublished. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, red smooth cloth, gilt top, $3. 

The Letters of Charles Lamb are im themselves an autobiography 
The “ Essays of Elia’’ tell us of his childhood and youth, his school- 
time and his holidays, his family and his home surr undings, and of the 
books which fostered his genius; but the Letters complete the story. 
There is hardly an incident in Lamb’s life that the Letters do not deal 
with, and they are the more interesting because of the circle to which 
they were addressed. Coleridge, Southey. Wordsworth, Manning, 
Leigh Hunt, and Hazlett ; not to mention Bernard Barton, Godwin, 
Barry Cornwall, and Thomas Hood, were all in it, and to each Lamb 
wrote in a different strain, thus revealing to us points in the character 
of his friends, as well as much of his own nature. 


NOW COMPLETE : 
Charles Lamb’s Collected Works. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Rev. 
A. AINGER. 5 vols., crown 8vo, with two Steel 
Portraits, red smooth cloth, gilt top, $7.50. 


I. Essays of Elia. Il. Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 
lll. Mrs. Leicester's School, the Adventures of Ulysses, and other 
Essays. IV.and V. Lamb's Letters. 


$7.50 each vol. Sold separately or in Sets. 


| Richard Cable. 
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RECENT ISSUES. 


A New Novel. 


By S. BARING-GOULD, author of ‘* Court Royal,”’ 
‘“‘Gaverocks,” etc. Halfcloth. 50 cents. Paper 
cover. 25 cents. 
The Gaverocks. 
A Tale of the Cornish Coast. By S. BARING- 
GOULD, author of ‘Court Royal,” etc. 16mo. 
Half cloth. 50 cents. Paper cover. 25 cents. 
No 80 of Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels. 
“One of the most interesting works of fiction which 
has appeared in the Lippincott Series.” —Harrisburg 
Telegraph. 
No. IV. Practical Lessons in Nursing. 
Fever-Nursing. 
Designed for the Use of Professional and Other 
Nurses, and especially as a Text-Book for Nurses 
in Training. By J. C. Witson, A.M., M.D. 
Uniform with the other volumes of this series. 
12mo. Extracloth. $1.00. 


Doctor and Patient. 
By S. WeIR MITcHELL, M.D., LL. D., Harv., 
author of ‘‘Fat and Blood, and How to Make 
Them,” ‘‘Wear and Tear; or, Hints for the 
Overworked,”’ etc. I12mo. Extra cloth. $1.50. 


If not obtainable at your Booksellers’, send direct to the Publishers, 
who will forward the books, post-paid, promptly on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


Pus.isHers, BoOKSELLERS, AND STATIONERS, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


PRICE. 
Per Year, - - 61.00 
Single Copy, - - 10 


Vol. 2. 
°. 


QOCTOBER*+ 1887 





ns ST RORER 
prmee Mateets (eine Sete 


MARION HARLAND. 


Deooted + 10 + the + Moods + of » Mmeriean + Houscwion 
PUBLISHED MONTELY 6Y 


TABLE TALK PUBLISHING Co., 


ontge an PHILADELPHIA, PA 
IQovens Pieens 
cervesan? am OF OS tas eee 
The February number will be especially interesting, containing, 
among its varied papers, a continuation of ‘ Mattie’s Housekeeping 
Experiments,”” more of Mrs. Korer’s ‘‘ New Things for Table and 
Kitchen,”’ Chapter II. of ‘‘ Jonathan Easy’s Difficulty ;’’ Tillie May 
Forney’s ‘‘ Fashionabte Dinner and Tea Toilets ;’’ an excellent article 
by Edward Atkinson on his new “ Aladdin Cooker ;’’ No. III. of the 
entertaining ‘‘ Thoroughby Dinners,’’ by Joseph Whitton, ‘ Dietetics,”” 
and ‘‘ Housekeepers’ Inquiries,’””’ by Mrs. Rorer, ‘Open Letters,’” 
“Tea,” “The Pleasures of the Table,”’ ‘“‘ Economical Nonsense,” 
“« Foreign Gastronomic News,”’ etc , etc. Single copies, 10 cents. 
Volume II. of Taste Tak, January to Decsuiee, 1887, is now 
ready, handsomely bound in cloth, price, $1.25. For sale by 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 


ene Panes Pee Oe ws Hane Cae Ses 
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CLEVER SOCIETY SKETCHES. 


Quarto Size, Paper, Tied with White Ribbon, Price 50 cents. 


LEAP 
YEAR 


The Man Who Would Like to Marry. 


Depicting, in twelve humorous sketches by HARRY PARKES, the vacillations of 


the society young man of the period. 
‘* The conceptions, attitudes, facial expressions, etc., of the several sketches, are exceedingly apt and amusing. 


There is many an old bachelor to whom they will be amusinz, and many an anxious girl to whom they might 


convey, ‘as in a looking-glass,’ a useful hint.’"— 7he 7imes, Chicago. 


‘It is a clever and effective satire on the young women of tashionable life ’’— Zhe Boston Globe. 


fortify himself for the attack. 


For 


Valentines. 


‘* Mischievous girls will give cordial welcome to chis new holiday brochure, and the bachelor may as well 
A dozen illustrations setting forth the relative disadvantages of demure girls, clever, 
talkative, merry, sentimental, little and large girls, and sundry other types of girls.” —Boston Commonwealth 


Also, Now Ready, Uniform with the Above, 50 cents. 


A Girl Who Wouldn't Mind Marrying. 


Giving the other view of the situation. 


Health, Beauty, and the Toilet. 
Letters to Ladies from a Lady Doctor. 
KINGSFORD, M. D. (Paris). 
CONTENTS :—On Obesity; Leanness; Clothing; 
the Complexion ; Superfluous Hair; Hands and 
Arms; on the Figure; Teeth; on the Culture of 
Beauty, Grace, Health, etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Novel style, 50 cents; cloth, gilt, 75 cents. 


By ANNA 


In square 18mo, boards. 


Modern Etiquette in Public and Private. 


Including Society at large; Etiquette of Wed- 
dings; The Ball Room, including ‘“ The Cotil- 
lion,” etc.; The Dinner Table—How to Carve, 
etc.; The Toilet. 
The Boston Saturday Evening Gasette says 
full of valuable hints.”’ 
The Congregationalist : ‘‘ lt seems to us to surpass in brevity, com- 
prehensiveness, intelligibility and good taste any other book of the sort 
yur recollection.” 


“*The little book is 


within 


Some Literary Treasures 


By the sam: artist. 


In cloth, gilt, $1.25. A Fourth Edition of 


Food and Feeding. 
By Sir Henry THompson, F. R. C. S. 


“Tt is, perhaps, the most useful, suggestive, and at the same time 
entertaining work on gastronomy in the English language, if not in any 
language.’’— The Nation. 

‘Sir Henry ‘Thompson is not a cook, but we should like to live where 
his rational directions ruled the kitchen.”"—Ziterary World, Boston. 


Uniform with Modern Etiquette 
Warne’s Modern Hoyle ; 


Or, How to Play Whist, Napoleon, Euchre, Poker, Chess, Draughts, 
Cribbage, Bézique, Backgammon, etc., etc. With ali the newest infor- 
mation, by ‘‘ Prorgssor Horrmann,” the Conjurer. Small square, 
taking designs, boards, 50 cents. 

Ready shortly, uniform with the above in size and price 

lips for Tricyclists. 

By Proressor Horrman. Brimful of useful hints on all subjects, 


from Alarm Bglls to Wrecches, connected with the Tricycle, its 
fittings and use, with illustrations. 


or Little Money. 


Selected from the Chandos Classics. 


Published in Library style of binding—smooth blue 


' linen, boards, white label, at one dollar per volume. 





THE LEGENDARY BALLADS OF ENGLAND AN DSCOTLAND 
Compiled and edited by Joun S. Roperts 

DANTE. (The Vision of.) Translated by Rev. H. F. Cary, A. M 

ENGLAND: ITS CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. Edward I. to 
Henry VII 3y Henry Hatcam, and the Constitution of Eng- 
land by J. L. DeLotme 

LOCKHART’S SPANISH BALLADS. Translated by J. G 
HART, and the CHRONICLE OF THECID, by Rosr. Sourney 

LIVES OF EMINENT NOVELISTS AND DRAMATISTS by 
Sir Water Scotrr. Revised, with notes 

ESSAYS ON CHIVALRY, ROMANCE, AND THE DRAMA. By 
Sir WALTER Scort 

COLERIDGE’S POETICAL WORKS 

BOOK OF AUTHORS. A collection of criticisms, ana, mots, per- 
sonal descriptions, etc., wholly referring to English men of hterature 
in every age 3y W. CLarK Russect 

GOLDSMITH’S POEMS, DRAMAS, 
WAKEFIELD 

THE KORAN—THE ALKORAN OF MOHAMMED. Translated 
into English from the original Arabic, with explanatory notes and a 

(JEORGE SALE 

Including Costello's Lays of the 


Lock 


AND THE VICAR OF 


preliminary discourse, By 
OXENFORD’S FRENCH SONGS 
‘Troubadours 
ROMANCE OF LONDON. Historic sketches, duels, 
notorious highway men, rogueries, crimes and punishments, etc sy 
Joun Timps, F.S. A 
ROMANCE OF LONDON 
strange adventures, and remarkable persons. By Joun Trmps, F.S.A 
A CENTURY OF ANECDOTE. A collection of the best modern 
anecdotes of Court, Fashionable and Political Life, Men of Letters, 
Law and Lawyers, Eccentric Persons, etc , from Geo. Selwyn to 
Coleridge, Sydney Smith and Rogers. By Joun Trups, F.5.A 
WALTON AND COTTON’S ANGLER A new edition, with notes, 
by G. CuritStopHer Davies, and illustrations selected from Major's 
veautiful edition, etc 
TERBERT’S (GEORGE) WORKS. In Prose and Verse 
{EBER’S (BISHOP) POETICAL WORKS 


remarkable 


Supernatural stories, sights and shows, 


PEPYS’ DIARY. The Diary of Samuel Pepys, Esq., F. R. S., from 
1659 to 1669, with memoir. Edited by RricHARD Lorp BravBROOKE 

EVELYN’S DIARY. The Diary of John Evelyn, Esq., F. R.S., from 
1641 to 1705.6. Edited by WiLtiam Bray, Esq. 

SPENSER’s FAERY QUEEN. A vision of the great Elizabethan Poet’s 
Masterpiece in modern English. With memoir, notes and glossary. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE (THE) AND NATURAL- 
ISt’S CALENDAR. By Rev. Gitpert Wuire, A.M. Anew 
edition. Edited with notes by G. Christopher Davies. Beautifully 
and fully illustrated 

LAMB'S (CHARLES) POEMS AND ESSAYS. (Essays of Elia, 
etc., etc.), with choice illustrations, head and tail pieces, etc. 

GIBBON’S LIFE AND LETTERS. Autobiographic Memoirs and 
Letters of Edward Gibbon, with his History of the Crusades 
Verbatim reprint with copious index. By W. J. Day 

PERCY’S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT POETRY. Consisting of 
old heroic ballads, songs, etc. A new edition with glossary and 
life. By Epwarp WaALrForp, M. A. 

LOCKHART'S LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
condensed and revised 

LORD BACON'S ESSAYS Including his moral and historical 
works, Advancement of Learning, New Atlantis, etc., with memoir, 
notes and glossary. 

PLUTARCH § LIVES. 
vols. ‘Text and notes with indexes complete 
Four vols., boxed 

SHAH NAMEH (EPIC OF KINGS) (FIRDAUSID. 
ATKINSON 

PERCY ANECDOTES (THE). Verbatim r€print of original edition 
With preface by Joun Timms, F.S. A. Anecdotes (classified) of 
the Bar, the Senate, Shipwreck, Travelling, the Pulpit, Music, 
Justice, etc., etc. 4 vols., boxed. 

SCHILLER’S POEMS AND BALLADS. 
Butwer Lytron. With a memoir. 

THE SPECTATOR, Selected essays from, with introduction and 
notes by ALex. CHArves Ewacp, F. S. / 

Complete lists of the series free on application. 


A new edition, 


The Langhorne translation revised. Four 
Grecian and Roman. 


Translated by 


Translated by Sir E. 


O/ all booksellers, or mailed, free, on receipt of price, by 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 20 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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STUDIES OF PROMINENT 
NOVELISTS. 


By MAURICE THOMPSON. 


No. 5.—_NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


If any student of fiction-writing would like to com- 
pare the two extremes of romance, let him read ‘‘ The 
Marble Faun’’ by Nathaniel Hawthorne and ‘‘She” 
by H. Rider Haggard. The contrast between these 
stories is about as great as that between a play by 
Shakespeare and one by any sensational play-wright 
of to-day. I make this comparison, because the 
advocates of realism will not deal fairly with ro- 
mance, but invariably pass by the Hawthornes and 
the Hugos to take a Jules Verne ora Rider Haggard 
as the typical romancer. It would be quite fair, I 
think, to take Hawthorne and Dickens as standing 
about as wide apart as the breadth of legitimate ro- 
mance, so far as novel-writing in the English language 
can exemplify it, and to use the works of these two 
great authors for the purpose of measuring the value 
of romance in general. Hawthorne lacked the dra- 
matic power of Dickens, but his art was so much 
greater in every other respect that comparison can not 
be made. Still as both Hawthorne and Dickens 
kept well within the bounds of romance and never 
troubled themselves about photography, they stand 
as well set reference stones for the critical student. 
Mr. Howells lately remarked that Haggard’s blood- 
and-thunder romances are mere counter-currents sent 
against the great tide of modern realism. He did not 
mention Hawthorne, or Blackmore or Robert Louis 
Stevenson. It would be ludicrous for any critic to 
say that Hugo’s incomparable romances are mere 
counter-puffs blown against the mighty influence of 
the kettle-drum novel. Take Henry James at his 
best and Nathaniel Hawthorne at his worst and you 
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will feel my meaning. Hawthorne, to my mind, is 
very nearly the ideal romancer. ‘ The Scarlet Letter”’ 
and ‘‘ The Blithedale Romance” might possibly be sur- 
passed, but they never have been. ‘‘ The Marble 
Faun” stands alone in the literature of the English 
language. At the point of style Hawthorne is, there 
can be no doubt, unapproachable, even if we compare 
him with Addison. Simplicity, delicacy, luminous 
construction and endless variety of expression com- 
bine to make his pages a constant delight, over and 
above the matter of them which is always alive with 
subtle energy. Hawthorne saddens us and is always 
opening to us some sorrowful abyss of human experi- 
ence, but he never quite discourages us. It is one of 
his chief charms that he is an ultra American and 
yet not obtrusively humorous. He did not write 
dialect, and there were no half-hidden grimaces and 
comic winks lurking in his serious sentences. He 
brought to the novelist’s desk a lofty ambition, a 
rare genius and a grim determination to succeed on 
a high plane of art. His task was a difficult one, for 
then as now the American critics, and, consequently, 
the American public were unwilling to admit that 
anything was good that did not wear an English or at 
least a French label of approval. From the first, 
however, Hawthorne had the courage of his genius. 
He did not resort to self-advertisement, as do the 
realists. Silently, quietly he spun his golden thread 
and wove the fabric of his immortal romances, willing 
that his works should stand upon their merits. He 
was a noble and serious man, bent upon a noble 
and serious purpose. He could not make fiction by 
the yard and shape it to float upon the current 
vogue ; he wrote always to satisfy his own sense of 
art and to express an ideal created in his ever- 
active imagination. His library was no literary shop 
where a smart turn for trade and a clever talent 
for pandering found their account in a variety of 
petty works suited to the seven days of the week. 
It was the studio of a grand artist, who scorned 
every cal save that of his genius. He had that 
steadfastness and that lofty reverence for his calling 
which always inform the great creative minds. 
He would not compromise, on even the slightest 
point, with any current of popular desire ; the world 
had to take his works as he made them, In an 
artisan this would have been stubborn wrong headed- 
ness; but in an artist of Hawthorne’s commanding 
power it was obedience to the highest dictate of genius. 
The impressive part of Hawthorne's career is the fact 
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that he did not, at any time, attempt to propound his 
theory of art or to enforce or justify his methods of 
work, save through his romances themselves. He 
exhibited none of that nervous fear which keeps the 
analytical realists continually insisting upon defend- 
ing themselves and their hobby. 

Hawthorne may be studied profitably as a model 
in many ways, but not in every way. It would be a 
dreary thing for literature if all novelists were Haw- 
thornes, just as it would be unbearable if every novel- 
ist were a Daudet or a Howells. There seems to be 
a clear line of separation just here between genius 
and mere talent: talent is forever seeking to supple- 
ment its lack of self-sufficiency by strong arguments 
in its own behalf, while genius never feels sucha 
need. Dickens could never master himself, he was 
never quite content with the amount of praise he 
received ; but Hawthorne with superb serenity looked 
into his own soul for the only approbation he coveted. 
It would have been a sad spectacle if Hawthorne had 
trudged from town to town, reading from his own 
novels, or had set himself up for a critic to try to 
With all Victor 
Hugo’s amazing vanity there was not a trace of con- 


prove how great a novelist he was! 


scious apology for his manner or of extrinsic appeal 
for admiration of his handicraft. It is always the 
realist who must worry his audience with auxiliary 
proof of the value of his art. Hawthorne, like every 
other true genius, knew the value of truth, and there- 
fore 


coloring of it. 


never did violence to life in his drawing or 
He chose exceptional, picturesque 
and sometimes startling phases of life for his sub- 
jects, but when chosen they were correctly rendered. 
He was an idealist and a speaker of parables, and 
yet he was understood readily at every turn. 
Hawthorne's faults were inherent in his genius. 
His point of view was on the sere and yellow side of 
the line. He preferred the moon-light to the day- 
light, he could even see best in the dark. 
to literature late in life and was nearly fifty when fame 
- fairly reached him. This may account for a certain 
over-maturity, if I may use the phrase, obscurely 
felt in all his best works. So far as his literature 
discloses he had no boyhood, no youth, no formative 
period. He was full-grown at the start. If influenced 
by any one it was by Poe. I am aware that New 
England critics will smile at this suggestion; but, 
although Poe was younger by six or seven years than 


He came 


Hawthorne, he was much older as a writer. Poe was 
dead when Hawthorne was just beginning to emerge 
from obscurity. If the reader doubts Poe's influence 
at Boston let him read Mr. Lowell's essay in Gra- 
ham's Magazine, for February, 1845. But Hawthorne 
did not imitate Poe, or borrow his style, or adopt his 
theory of art; and yet he may have felt the magnet- 
ism of an imagination at once the most powerful and 
the most ill-directed that America has produced. | 
might fitly close this sketch by applying to Hawthorne 
Lowell's words in judgment of Poe: ‘‘ He has done 
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that which could only be done once with success or 
safety, and the imitation or repetition of which would 
produce weariness.’’ The words apply to any genius. 
The student who would like to trace the ways of a 
superbly-poised but sad and almost grim genius must 
turn tothe study ofthis greatest American necromancer. 
If there is not time to read all his works you may find 
nearly every phase of Hawthorne's art in the ‘‘ Twice- 
Told Tales,’’ ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter,’’ ‘‘Mosses from an 
Old Manse,” ‘‘The Blithedale Romance,” ‘ The 
Marble Faun.” 


REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 
Edward Everett Hale, who was born in Boston on 
April 3, 1822, came of a stock which justified the 
expectation of a brilliant and useful career for him. 
His grand-uncle was Nathan Hale, who, when he was 
led out to execution as a spy in the Revolutionary 
War, said with his last breath, ‘I regret that I have 
only one life to surrender for my country ’’; and his 
uncle on his mother’s side was Edward Everett, the 
orator, after whom he was named. His father was a 
man who combined scholarship with activity in public 
affairs, and it was through his advocacy that the first 
steam railway was built in Massachusetts. 

At avery early age he had strong opinions on many 
subjects, and he put little value on schools and school- 
masters. But he was a great reader, and his reading 
enriched his-mind as a field is fertilized before the 
sower scatters the seed. 

The father of Edward Everett Hale was the editor 
of the Boston Advertiser, and the offices of that paper 
resembled a nursery to his son, who, like William 
Dean Howells, learned to set type almost as soon as 
he had learned to read. He not only mastered the 
mechanical parts of the business of making a news- 
paper, but wrote articles for the Advertiser while he 
was still a boy, and he translated an article from a 
French paper for it before he was eleven. 

In 1835 he entered Harvard University, where 
Lowell was already a student; and his literary tastes 
were fostered there by Edward Tyrrel Channing, the 
professor of English language and literature, who also 
taught Dana, Story, Holmes, Parkman, and many 
others who have since made their mark in authorship. 

After his graduation, in 1839, he taught Latin and 
Greek for two years, and at the same time wrote 
articles and stories for the newspapers. In 1846 he 
became pastor of the Church of the Unity, at Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, where he remained till, in 1856, 
he was called to the South Congregational (Unitarian) 
Church, of Boston, where he still remains. 

He has edited the Christian Examiner, the Sunday 
School Gazette, and Old and New. The last named 
he founded in 1869, and conducted till it was dis- 
continued in 1875. : 

Mr. Hale’s influence has been extensively felt in all 
philanthropic movements. His book ‘Ten Times 
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One Is Ten” led to the establishment of clubs devoted 
to charity which are now scattered throughout the 
United States, with chapters in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and the Islands of the Pacific. He has also taken 
great interest in the Chautauqua literary and scientific 
circle of which he is one of the counsellors, and is a 
frequent contributor to the Chautauguan. 

Mr. Hale has served his college as a member of the 
board of overseers for successive terms, and has been 
very active in advancing the interests of Harvard. 
In 1879 he received the degree of S. T. D. from 
that university. 

As a writer of short stories Mr. Hale has achieved 
signal distinction. His ‘‘My Double and How He 
Undid Me” published in the AM/antic Monthly, in 
1859, at once caught the popular fancy. : ‘‘ The Man 
without a Country,’”’ published anonymously in the 
Atlantic during 1863, produced a deep impression on 
the public mind, and has a permanent place among 
the classic short stories of American writers. His 
style as shown in this sketch is clear, concise and 
almost photographic. 


Edward Everett Hale is one of our most versatile and prolific 
authors and has published “ The Rosary ;” “Margaret Percival 
in America; ” “Sketches of Christian History;” ‘ Letters 
on Irish Emigration;”’ ‘‘ Kansas and Nebraska;”’ “ Ninety 
Days’ Worth of Europe ;”’ “The Man without a Country; ” 
‘The Ingham Papers;” ‘‘ How To Do It;” “ His Level 
Best;” ‘Ten Times One Is Ten;” “ Ups and Downs ;”’ 
“¢ Sybaris and Other Homes; ” ‘‘ Christmas Eve and Christ- 
mas Day;” ‘In His Name;” ‘‘ Workingmen’s Homes; ” 
“ Philip Nolans Friends;” ‘*G. T, T.; or, The Wonderful 
Adventures of a Pullman ;” “ What Career?’’ “ Mrs. Mer- 
riam’s Scholars;” ‘The Kingdom of God, and Other 
Sermons ;” ‘Stories of the War,” edited by E. E. Hale; 
“Stories of the Sea,’ edited by E. E. Hale; ‘Stories of 
Adventure,” edited by E, E. Hale; “ Puritan Politics in 
England and New England;”’ “ Daily Bread, and Other 
Stories;’’ ‘‘ Seven Spanish Cities; ‘‘A Summer's Vaca- 
tion: Four Sermons; ’’ “‘The Good Time Coming; or, Our 
New Crusade;” “One Hundred Years; ”’ ‘‘ Back to Back; ”’ 
‘¢ The Life in Common; ”’ “ The Bible and Its Revision; ”’ 
“Crusoe in New York;”’ “June to May: Sermons of a 
Year;” “ Fortunes of Rachel ;” ‘ Christmas in a Palace ;” 
“Easter ;”’ “ A Narragansett Christmas ;’’ ** Boys’ Heroes; ” 
‘Stories of Invention,” edited by E. E. Hale; “ What is 
the American People ?”’ “ History of the United States ;” 
“‘Life of George Washington Studied Anew;”’ “ Lights of 
Two Centuries,” edited by E. E. Hale. In conjunction 
with Miss Susan Hale he has written “‘ The Story of Spain,’’ 
and “A Family Flight through France, Germany, Norway, 
and Switzerland;” “ A Family Flight through Spain ;” 
‘A Family Flight around Home;” “A Family Flight 
through Mexico;’’ “A Family Flight over Egypt and 
Syria;’’ and with Edward E. Hale, Jr., ‘ Franklin in 
France.” 


=Over 5,000 copies of “A Girl's Life Eighty Years 
Ago” have already been sold. 

=From R. C. Hartranft, 709 Sansom Street, Phila- 
delphia, we have his catalogue of old and rare books 


relating to America. It contains a copy of Cicero's 
“Cato Major,” imprinted by Benjamin Franklin, 
1744, price, $100. Also, Dr. Kane's corrected proof 
of Volume II. of his ‘Arctic Explorations.’” And many 
other items of interest. 
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WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
By Tatcotr WILLIAMs. 

Prof. J. P. Mahaffy with his “ Principles of the Art 
of Conversation,” is for us what Dr. Maginn and his 
co-workers were a generation ago. He makes visible 
The 
Celtic share in English literature no one can clearly 
define ; but the Celtic presence in our letters has for 
a century given English readers in their own tongue 
what is distinctly a view of life by another race. An 
Irish University Professor is in no sense “ foreign’ to 
an American or an Englishman, yet if one were to 
seek like or a match for his little. book, it is not to 
English or American shelves one would turn but to 
French. Neither of the first two races are social, or 
greatly value talk for its own good sake. The Celtic 
races do, and Prof. Mahaffy’s most valuable contribu- 
tion to the American store of ideas is the impression 
he leaves that talk is no trifle, light as the air in which 
it is uttered ; but an art worth all the pains and equal 
to all the effects of a fine art. 

This lesson alone is worth much; but not legs the 
great Celtic teaching of the value of alight touch, which 
he shares with the verse-writers and essayists who 
went before him, in the Dublin circle of which he 
is so large a segment. Tact, condensation, the 
illusive quality in utterance, the suggestive in sub- 
ject and substance, simplicity in manner, and all 
your very self to your every sentence, be it light or 
loaded—this is the substance of Prof. Mahaffy’s 
‘“ Art,” and it is the art of the sonnet, the rondel, the 
minor poem and all in literature which is least in 
lines, largest in effect and longest in lasting. Yet by 
the two great pillars of the temple of goodly con- 
verse, Prof. Mahaffy lays little store: unselfishness 
and the capacity for exact utterance, perhaps, because 
neither of these are Celtic virtues. The good talker 
must do more than practice the Golden Rule, he must 
be solicitous of the rights of others, and unless he can 
make the dull interesting, he has missed the highest 
flight of his art. He may never make anexact state- 
ment. Good talkers avoid such; but unless his 
information is exact, wide and at command, his talk 
will be perpetually out of drawing and “ croppers”’ will 
surely come as he airily essays some five-barred fence 
of fact. 

«x 

Dr. Frederic D. Huntington is as good a talker 
as a Bishop can be expected to be. No man who 
lives in an atmosphere of deference ever gets practice 
in all the art of talking. But the Bishop's address on 
“Talk,” which has just been published, with two or 
three others addressed to young women, supplements 
Prof. Mahaffy by supplying the American aspect of 
some of the phases of conversation. It is not un- 
natural—for we care more for form than our cousins 
—that Bishop Huntington urges attention not only 
to accent, pronunciation, and the absence of catch- 
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words, as does Prof. Mahaffy; but that he asks for 
accurate grammar, which the Irishman is inclined 
to slur and carefully made sentences which the Dublin 
Professorcondemns. Yet here the American ear and 
preference is right. No art can be at once slovenly 
and successful. But Dr. Huntington has the crown- 
ing advantage in dealing with a social subject that he 
thinks in democratic terms and conditions. He need 
make no allowance for social distinctions. They have 
their value, but it is in the fine point of manner not 
in the higher art of conversation, or the most social 
races in the world, the French and the Arab, would 
not be the most democratic. Nor is it a lack that in 
treating of talk and manners, the Bishop makes clear 
their ethical worth. Good talk and good manners; 
these are good deeds. 


% 


The social instinct makes Prof. Mahaffy’s studies in 
Greek life valuable beyond the work of “ horny- 
handed sons of toil,’ like Grote and Mure. He is the 
author of 25 cents’ worth of information on Greek life 
at Athens, which comes near being worth more than 
all the introductions which were ever written to Plato's 
dialogues for the light it throws on their living dra- 
matic side. His criticism is clear, but it has not turned 
a new light onan old subject. His last book, ‘‘ Greek 
Life, from Alexander to the Roman Conquest,” is a 
“gap"’ book. It fills a space which history skips, 
because, after the Macedonian, Rome takes the centre 
of the world’s stage, literature slights 
because Greek letters did their best before Chaeronea. 
It was like our own day, a period of cyclopadias, 


and which 


essays, criticism, minor facts, and Professor Mahaffys 
—as well as Tyndalls, Jowetts, Spencers and Hamil- 
tons. Weare wrestling with the same problems in 
thought, if not in the social structure, and Prof. 
Mahaffy's book light on them just as the 
records of the moon would give us a clear idea how 


sheds 
the earth will act in drying up. 


* 


The lunar novelists, at some period before the shell 
cracked and the water supply disappeared, undoubt- 
edly took to realism, in their novels. The ‘‘ Wide, 
Wide World,” which has just reappeared in an inviting 
shape, was the first of these in our own literature. 
The relation between Miss Wetherell and Mr. 
Howells is like that between dawn and sunrise. I 
will not say ending in the common light of day, for 
Mr. Howells is, in every sense, the literary artist, and 
Miss Wetherell was a literary workwoman. But up 
to her, our novels were romantic, original like Cooper, 
imitations like Brown and Irving, or mystic like 
Hawthorne. Miss Wetherell tried to give life as she 
found it, but, to her own misfortune, she was self-con- 
scious in her realism, and touched up her work with 
little additions to give it color. Now your self-con- 
scious realist, as Mr. Matthew Arnold is at the acid 
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pains to show in contrasting Russian and American 
realists, is but a poor body. He may lead a comfort- 
able life; and his books, they too, will be comfortable 
reading. But to this generation, I fear, the ‘‘ Wide, 
Wide World”’ seems a little dull, and yet how we once 
cried over it, and how dear “ Ellen’’ was, and how we 
rejoiced that she knew the date of Sempach, and 
exalted Washington over Nelson ! 
x % 

Victor Hugo’s “ Toilers of the Sea”’ is realism 
of quite another kidney, and the great French poet in 
these later novels is, perhaps, the most fearful wild- 
fowl, living or dead. Yet what a roar the lion had 
and how he took us all in with it. There never was 
a man who was at such pains, to be false in order to 
be real, and like all supreme artists he accomplished 
his results. I know a naval officer who worked out 
the endless pulleys with which M. Hugo makes it pos- 
sible for his solitary toiler to lift the steamer,and he 
found that no possible force applied to the cable could 
move it, the friction being so great that any rope 
would break in the strain before it turned the pulleys, 
let alone lifting anything. But of how little conse- 
quence these mechanics are by the side of the great 
picture of human daring and endurance which -the 
Frenchman sketches on his canvas of sea and cloud 
and naked rock. 

x % 

The first volume of Mr. Henry Irving’s Shakes- 
peare, most of whose work must, I suppose, be 
credited to that very capable dramatic writer, Mr. 
Frank Marshall, shows plainly enough what it is to 
be—a most useful edition for those interested in 
Shakespeare and the theatre. For those interested in 
‘‘Shakespeare and the musicai-glasses”’ of criticism, 
neither the size nor plan of the work will commend it. 
Mr. Irving has always been a close student of Shakes- 
peare’s text, and although he has first and last taken 
some unnecessary liberties with it, he has greatly 
illuminated its meaning. His critical articles have in 
general turned on stage problems, and it is in the light 
it lets on the playing of the plays that this edition is 
most invaluable, showing the rule in acting, suggest- 
ing the business and illuminating the stage-setting. 
The best which can be said for the illustrations is 
that they too could be staged. 


% 
x 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell adds in ‘ A Masque and other 
Poems” his second volume of poems to the varied and 
lengthening list of his titles. But the volume is a 
great stretch forward over the ‘‘ The Hill of Stones and 
other Poems” of five years ago in its dramatic in- 
stinct and gnomic quality. Any one who turns over 
‘Familiar Quotations,’’ sees that the relative space of 
authors varies not at all with their fame, save with the 
The power of phrasing either morals 
It is 


very greatest. 
or life in a sentence, which sticks, is a rare one. 
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apparent in all Dr. Mitchell’s work, prose or poetry, 
and one must have something of his subtle, reflective 
and penetrating spirit to see or feel how deep many 
of the lines in this book cut and how much they lay 
bare. This power is one wedded to the dramatic in- 
stinct which makes Shakespeare a mosaic of quota- 
tions. In Dr. Mitchell it is rather dramatic instinct 
than dramatic creation which interests, and a keen 
perception of dramatic relations rather than of 
dramatic character which he paints. 
xx 

Congressman S.S. Cox hascultivated for many years 
a habit of light utterance which makes his “ Diver- 
sions of a Diplomat”’ interesting about in proportion 
to one’s ignorance of Constantinople, a city which 
Mr. Cox found duller than Congress; but if you know 
about a subject, it is not to Mr. Cox that you would go 
for information. Mr. J. Ross Browne is the only pro- 
fessional American humorist who ever did the East 
and himself justice. 

«x 

Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne’s ‘‘ Locrine” 
will probably be read, after the fancy for a new book 
has spent its novel force, by those who own or who 
read complete works, for it is not out of his tragedies 
that Mr. Swinburne has builded his great monument 
of English verse. 


* 
* * 


Sir Joseph Reed, the author of ‘‘ Modern Ships of 
War,” knows more about his subject than any English- 
man living, and he has a capacity for telling what he 
knows which make his Parliamentary speeches models. 
Nothing but a besetting tendency towards new fads 
has prevented him from being one of the great marine 
architects of history. 


THE MODERN RHYMER. 


Now you who rhyme, and I who rhyme, 
Have not we sworn it many a time 

That we no more our verse would scrawl, 
For Shakespeare he had said it all! 

And yet, whatever others see, 

The earth is fresh to you and me; 

And birds that sing, 
And blooms that make the country glow, 


and winds that blow, 


And lusty swains, and maidens bright, 
And clouds by day, and stars by night, 
And all the pictures in the skies 
That passed before Will Shakespeare’s eyes ; 
Love, hate, and scorn, frost, fire, and flower, 
On us as well as him have power. 
Go to! our spirits shall not be laid, 
Silenced and smothered by a shade, 
Avon is not the only stream 
Can make a poet sing and dream: 
* Nor are those castles, queens and kings 
The height of sublunary things. 
From Richard Watson Gilder’s “ Lyrics.” 
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THE LITERARY LESSON OF ANARCHY. 


The moment that American publishers are compelled 
to pay foreign authors whatever they may demand for 
the privilege of publishing their books, you will see 
that the greater part of all this twaddle about every 
foreign writer being so much greater than any Ameri- 
can writer will quietly drop out of our journals. So 
long as publishers can steal the matter of alien books 
there will be a great inducement for them to prefer it 
to the work of home authors for which they have to 
pay a fair price. 

There is no calculating the influence that foreign 
books have exerted in engendering in America a 
wicked and dangerous hatred of the prosperous by 
the unprosperous, of the rich by the poor, of the 
landlord by the tenant, of the employer by the em- 
ployed. Cunning and insidious pictures of foreign 
life drawn in the praise of social revolt and to further 
schemes of treason are the stock in trade of novelists, 
poets and so-called philosophers whose books are 
smothering American literature and inflaming the 
imaginations and the hearts of both our foreign and 
our native poor. This makes these unfortunate people 
tinder for the fire of anarchy. Let me educate the 
working-men and working-women of any country and 
I will control the destiny of that country. Sooner or 
later, if I wish, I will change the form of its govern- 
ment; I will overturn its most sacred institutions and 
wipe out its religion as with a sponge. The mission- 
ary literature of anarchy came into our country ahead 
of the agitators themselves and was boldly indorsed 
by us. We called it the literature of freedom ; but in 
fact it was and it is the literature of destruction, the 
literature of treason and of death. The poor suffer a 
great deal, but he who teaches them to hate the rich 
is the worst enemy they can have, and is adding to 
their suffering in the most insidious and treacherous 
way. He who has not must be forever dependent 
upon him who has; between the two there must not 
be war, but there must be peace and mutual confi- 
dence. It is the duty of government to promote, in 
every proper way, this peace and mutual confidence. 
The wickedest book ever written is the book which 
insidiously corrupts the hearts of the poor by inuendo 
against the rich, or by magnifying the difficulties in 
the path of labor while misrepresenting the attitude 
of those who pay for labor. 

Maurice Thompson, in the Independent. 


HOW SOME MEN WRITE. 


Literary men at work might be divided into smokers 
and non-smokers, and there is little doubt that the 
smokers have it. Several of the best known editors 
of great newspapers are such confirmed smokers that 
they fill and relight their pipes without knowing it. 
One prominent London editor smokes cigars while 
This indeed, to smoke a 


he writes. is unusual; 
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cigar and write at the same time requires a great 
deal of practice. The editor referred to has a trick of 
sticking any pen nib that he sees lying about into his 
cigar, and when his staff see him approaching they 
conceal their pens. 

Mr. George Meredith writes his wonderful comedies 
in three volumes in an arbor. It consists of two or 
three rooms erected in the garden of his house near 
Dorking (where Keats wrote ‘‘ Endymion.’’) Here 
Mr. Meredith does most of his writing, and his friends 
know that it is one thing to be asked into his house 
and another (and a rarer) to be taken to the arbor. 
As can be gathered from his novels, Mr. Meredith is 
of opinion that smoking is an assistance in thinking 
out a story. 

Mention must also be made of the historian—whose 
name it would probably be unfeeling to mention— 
who, while he writes, smokes not only one cigar but 


several. To manage this he had to invent a new 


cigar-holder. This has the ordinary mouth-piece, but 
branches off, so to speak, at right angles at the other 
end, There are holes in these branches into which 
the cigars are placed, as many as four at a time being 
a possibility. Though Carlyle was a great smoker he 
flung himself too completely into his work to be able 
Had he contrived 


to do so some of his writing might have been less 


to keep his pipe in while he wrote. 
bitter, for a pipe is said to check irritability. A good 
story of Carlyle, in this connection, is not generally 
known. When he was still a young man he walked 
from Ecclefechen to Edinburgh—a distance of more 
than eighty miles—to consult a doctor about his 
health. 
that he did, said that was what was wrong with him. 


The doctor asked if he smoked, and hearing 


Carlyle gave up smoking, and some time afterward he 
Here, beneath a tree, he 
He at 
once remembered that the medical prescription had 


went for a walk in a wood. 
saw lying a pipe, with tobacco and matches. 


done him no good, and came to the conclusion that 
the whole affair was providential. So he lit the pipe 
and never again gave up smoking. 

Carlyle’s walk in the wood reminds one that this 
was Trollope’s favorite prescription for planning a 
fresh novel. He held that once you were inside a 
wood of which you could not see the limits a quietness 
As he 
always tried a wood himself when he could get it 


came to you that was admirable for inventing. 
there is doubtless something in this. Trollope’s way 
of working, however, was so methodical that he could 
Others beside him 
have found it possible to beguile the voyage between 


plan a story or write it anywhere. 


England and America by writing, but he is the only 
author who is known to have triumphed over the diffi- 
culties of writing in a railway train. Trollope always 
felt uncomfortable at the thought that a long railway 
journey meant the loss of great part of a day, and it 
preyed on his mind till he got a writing table specially 
constructed for the train, This was a complete suc- 


cess. There might be other persons in the compart- 
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ment, but as soon as the novelist got in he set up his 
table, got out his writing materials and worked as un- 
concernedly as if he were athome. As Trollope held 
that serial stories for magazines were spoilt if written 
from month to month, and always, except in one case, 
finished his own before its publication began, it is 
notable that the exception, which appeared in the 
opening numbers of CornAid/, is generally acknowl- 
edged to be his best novel. 

It is curious to think of Mr. Herbert Spencer play- 
ing lawn tennis. One would have as soon expected 
to see Carlyle at shuttlecock and battledore. A few 
years ago, however, Mr. Spencer used frequently to 
His brain was 
overworked with less than an hour's writing, and it 


lay down his pen and lift a racquet. 


became quite a common thing with him to seek re- 
laxation in the tennis court. Before he became so 
much of an invalid Mr. Spencer also went a great 
deal to the theatre—always to the pit, into which he 
enjoyed fighting his way. 

Nothing shows Miss Braddon's popularity with novel 
readers more than a change which she made in her way 
of writing a number of years ago. She used to write ina 
large hand, but discovered that she could“ get over the 
ground” quicker by writing small, as she does now. 

Perhaps the pleasantest picture of a literary man at 
work is afforded by Professor Blackie. He sings to 
himself while he writes, as well as when he climbs a 
mountain (to write a sonnet on it) or walks down the 
street. In one of the letters published in Scribner's 
Thackeray gives a humorous description of the selfish- 
ness which came over him when he was writing verse. 
While composing his ode in connection with the great 
exhibition he forgot that there was anybody in the 
world beside himself and anything worth thinking of 
except his ode. Had some one come to him and an- 
nounced a serious accident to his dearest friend, he 
would only have murmured in reply, ‘‘ Tidum-tidy, 
tidum-tidy.’’” While he was writing novels, however, 
he was less engrossed. He could stop and count up 
the lines to see how much they would come to—at, 
say, half a crown apiece. 

Mr. W. S. Gilbert finds a piece of blotting paper by 
his side a great help when he is writing comic operas. 
This is not for blotting his manuscripts, but for draw- 
ing pictures on. These are caricatures, and oftener 
the sketch suggests a quaint thought than a thought 


suggests the sketch. Edinburgh Dispatch. 


=A correspondent of the Evening Fost observes 
that ‘‘a single sentence of Nicholas Nickleby’s con- 
tains the whole substance of copyright and copy- 
wrong. It isas follows: ‘Now, show me the distinc- 
tion between such pilfering as this and picking a 
man’s pocket in the street; unless, indeed, it be that 
the Legislature has a regard for pocket-handkerchiefs 
and leaves men's brains, except when they are 
knocked out by violence, to take care of themselves.’”” 
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MISS MULOCK AT HOME. 


As I entered, Miss Mulock was sitting at a little table, 
with a pretty blue china tea-set and silver tea-pot be- 
fore her, awaiting my coming. I found her a white- 
haired, blue-eyed, noble-looking woman, with courtly, 
yet gracious manners, a sweet mouth, and a most 
cordial kindliness. One would speak of her, if in our 
country, as combining, to a remarkable degree, the 
aristocratic and the democratic. Her bearing indi- 
cated her high social station, while nobody could be 
more interested than she in colleges for working- 
women ; and, indeed, in all that improves the condi- 
tion of the poor. 

She wore a dress of black silk, with a white lace 
head-dress fastened by a Roman mosaic pin, of just 
the same delicate blue as her eyes. She told me she 
was writing but little now, “for the world ‘had had 
enough from her, and she did not wish to tire it.”’ 

But the world will not soon tire of ‘“‘A Life for a 
Life,” which she regarded as her best work, or 
“* Agatha’s Husband” or ‘‘ The Woman’s Kingdom.” 

Tothe question, ‘‘ Will you never cometo America ?”’ 
she replied: ‘‘I think not. I ama bad sailor, and be- 
sides, for a shy woman, it would be a difficult matter.”’ 

The interior of ‘‘ The Corner House” is like a picture. 
The parlors are in blue, with carpet, walls and ‘wood- 
work corresponding in color. Paintings in oil and 
water-color are abundant, many of them the gifts of 
famous friends. The library is in Pompeian red, with 
stained glass; a fine collection of books and pictures ; 
one picture especially weird and beautiful, a night 
scene, by the French artist, Millet. Miss Mulock 
seemed, in her home, to be a living illustration of the 
pure domestic happiness she has loved to portray in 
her books. No wonder the words are carved over her 
mantel: ‘“‘ East or West, Home is Best.” 

Sarah K. Bolton, in the Independent. 





_A LITERARY HOSPITAL. 


{n the long road towards working health * * * [| 
built myself a literary hospital, such as would delight 
Miss Nightingale. For in it I had a Scott ward, anda 
Dickens ward, and a Bulwer ward, and a Thackeray 
ward, with a very jolly lot of doctors, such as Drs. 
Goodenough and Firmin, with the Little Sister (out of 
Philip) and Miss Evangeline to take care of the 
patients, besides cells for Charles Reade’s heroes and 
heroines, and the apothecary (out of Romeo and 
Juliet), to mix more honest doses than he gave to 
luckless Romeo. * * * Shakespeare has left us 
no finished portrait of a doctor. Moliére caricatured 
him. Thackeray failed to draw him, and generally 
in novels he is merely a man who is _ labelled 
“‘Doctor.”” The sole exception known to me is the 
marvellous delineation of Lydgate in ‘ Middle- 
march.”’ He is all over the physician, his manner, 
his sentiments, his modes of thought, but he stands 
alone in fiction.—From ‘‘ Doctor and Patient,” by 
S. Weir Mitchell. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF TOURGUENEFF. 


If he discovered in any one a spark of talent, or any 
sign of sympathetic originality in his character, he 
went into naive and kindly raptures, with the exag- 
geration of a child. He would talk to you of his 
protégé, praise him everywhere, display enthusiasm 
and awaken it in others. He would forget his own 
work, beg his friends to find occupation for the new- 
comer, offer him money, books, credit at his tailor’s, 
and the use of his linen...... Polivanoff was 
one day propounding to him with amazing warmth 
the mystico-social views which he had brought 
back with him from America. Tourguéneff was 
listening to him with pleasure. His countenance had 
assumed the expression of ingenuous kindliness usual 
with him in such cases. When Polivanoff had made 
an end and was taking his leave, Tourguéneff ‘sud- 
denly addressed him in a nervous fashion,—‘‘I say, 
Polivanoff, they’ve sent me some shirts which are too 
tight forme; you may as well take them.’’—*‘ But why 
should I? I’ve got some of my own!”’ ‘Tourguéneff 
insisted on it, and Polivanoff made his escape with 
great difficulty by declaring that, although the shirts 
might be too tight for Tourguéneff, they would be too 
long for him. From “ Souvenirs sur Tourguéneff.” 


WHITTIER. 


His high, serene repose no frosts can blight, 
Spring airs around him flow ; 

To his ripe age has come no wintry night, 
But < rich afterglow. 


. | |= @ 


With reverent eyes his tranquil steps we trace, 
As vesper shades increase ; 
The brightness of two worlds upon his face, 
Evening and morning peace. 
francis L. Mace, in The Atlantic Monthly. 


THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.”’ 


In the summer of 1852 she one day drove over with 
me tosee the quaint old town of Tewkesbury. Directly 
she saw thegrand old abbey and the medizval houses 
of the High Street she decided that this should form 
the background of her story, and, like a true artist, 
fell to work making mental sketches on the spot. A 
sudden shower drove us into one of the old covered 
alleys opposite the house, I believe, of the then town 
clerk of Tewkesbury, and as we stood there a bright- 
looking but ragged boy also took refuge at the mouth 
of the alley, and from the town clerk’s window a little 
girl gazed with looks of sympathy at the ragged boy 
opposite. Presently the door opened, and the girl 
appeared on the steps and beckoned to the boy to 
takea piece of bread, exactly as the scene is described 
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in the opening chapters of ‘‘ John Halifax.’’ We had 
Junch at the Bell Inn, and explored the bowling-green, 
which also is minutely and accurately described, and 
the landlord's statement that the house had once been 
used by a tanner, and the smell of tan which filled 
the streets from a tan-yard not far off, decided the 
trade which her hero was to follow. 

She made one or two subsequent visits to further 
identify her background, and the name of her hero 
was decided by the discovery of an old gravestone in 
the abbey churchyard, on which was inscribed “ John 
Halifax."" She had already decided that the hero's 
Christian name must be John, but the surname had 
been hitherto doubtful. 

Mrs. Oliphant, in Macmillan's Magazine. 


The ‘“‘ best hundred books”’ craze in England has 
now got down to the ‘best three books for young 
men.” Mr. Edmund Gosse suggests Shakespeare, 
Boswell's ‘‘ Life of Johnson”’ and Macaulay's ‘“ Es- 
says,’ while Archdeacon Farrar recommends Dante, 
Shakespeare and Milton. The average young man, 
whether English or American, will have no difficulty 
in choosing between Mr. Gosse’s and the Archdeacon’s 


lists. Philadelphia Times. 


WHAT TO READ. 


An intelligent man knows what sort of reading is 
good for him better than even a good critic can tell 
him, just as a wise man knows what agrees with him 
better than his The use of reading is to 
lighten the load of life, and to open vistas of thought 
which othe. wise would be closed to us. Nobody who 
has any sense wants to go to school again and 
“stodge”’ himself with mere information. There are, 
of course, persons who yearn to learn the names of 
the kings of Judah in their proper order, and to hear 
how blacking is made; but they are no better for it 
when they have acquired the knowledge, even if (as 
often happens) they are not seized with a distressing 
desire to impart it to their fellow-creatures. It has 
been whispered to me by persons moving in intellec- 
tual circles that the effect of even ‘the higher 
necessarily exhilarating; it may 


doctor. 


culture’’ is not 
improve the mind without improving the man, and 
as a companion, in fact, it often leaves him duller 
than it found him, because he has been educated 
beyond his wits. The man is very 
curious, and cannot be catered for without one’s 
inquiring into its character. What makes me laugh 
in my sleeve is to see the fury into which preachers 
and teachers and lecturers all lash themselves because 
nine readers out of ten will persist in taking fiction 
out of the lending libraries instead of ‘‘ improving 
literature.’’ It seems to be quite inexplicable to most 
of them, though some, I see, attribute it to original 
sin. James Payn,in the Independent. 
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EMERSON’S ‘*REMOTENESS.”’ 

Since Emerson ceased to walk with us, we have 
had no figure to call forth such curious interest. 
Longfellow thridded the crowd as if he belonged to it. 
Holmes, with his keen lawyer-like aspect, is still 
more part and parcel of the crowd. Latterly, James 
Russell Lowell is observed here and there by certain 
knowing ones; but there is no general interest in 
regard to him. Emerson, notwithstanding his appar- 
ent remoteness, inspired a tender sort of veneration. 
Those who had least knowledge of him, had unques- 
tioning veneration. Longfellow always called forth 
a strong sentiment of affection, Holmes constantly 
suggests his power of entertainment, but Lowell, 
except with his personal friends, has no magnetism. 
Last spring, at the author's reading for the Longfellow 
memorial fund, a good deal of curiosity was mani- 
fested in regard to Lowell. He was personally 
unknown to most of the younger Bostonians, and 
they crowded to see him. They succeeded in seeing 
him, but they did not succeed in hearing him; and 
silent or speaking they could not reach him, nor he 
them. The remoteness of Emerson was nothing to 
the chill atmosphere which seemed to envelop Mr. 
Lowell. It may have been only seeming, but it was 
most unfortunate. Whittier is the only one left now 
of that old distinguished circle who rouses really that 
kind of interest that was once socommon. He does 
not come into.town much, but when he does, it always 
seems to be found out, and numbers of people of all 
classes are on the lookout for him. No one of the 
old circle, except Longfellow, ever called forth the 
affectionate regard that Whittier has. 

Nora Perry, in the Independent. 


AN ARTIST’S REMINISCENCES OF 
DICKENS. 
We hear a good deal more about Dickens at a later 
period, when Frith was painting the portrait of the 
novelist which is now in the South Kensington 
Museum. Once, while Dickens was sitting to him, 
the conversation turned on the preconceived and 
often strangely mistaken idea that people entertain of 
celebrities in literature or art, to whose personal ap- 
pearance they are strangers. ‘‘ They occasionally,” 
remarked Dickens, ‘‘allow their disappointment to 
take the form of positive objection. For instance, 
Scheffer, who is a big man, I believe, in your line, 
said the moment he saw me, ‘ You are not at all like 
what I expected to see you; you are like a Dutch 
skipper.’ As for the picture he did of ine, I can only 
say that that it is neither like me nora Dutch skipper.” 
Dickens added that on such occasions ‘‘they look at 
you asif it was your fault, and one for which you de- 
serve to be kicked, because you fail to realize their 
ideal of what you ought to be." When Frith after- 
ward went on with the portrait in the study of Tavistock 
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House he became familiar with Dickens’ habits of 
work. Weare told that ‘‘the first chapter of ‘ The 
Tale of Two Cities,’ or rather a small portion of it, 
lay on the desk. After what appeared to me a vast 
deal of trouble on the part of the writer, muttering to 
himself, walking about the room, pulling his beard, 
and making dreadful faces, he still seemed to fail to 
satisfy himself with his work. 
ever, wrote after 2 o'clock. With Dickens’ permis- 
sion I used to read the early sheets of the new novel 
as they lay upon his desk. On one of the few occa- 
sions on which I got to work before him I saw upon 
the table a paper parcel with a letter on the top of it. 
From the shape I guessed that it contained books, as 
the event proved. Presently Dickens came in, read 
the letter, and handed it to me, saying: ‘ Here you 
are again! this is the kind of thing I am subject to; 
people send me their books, and what is more they 
require me to read them ; and, what is almost as bad, 
demand my opinion of them. Read that.’ I obeyed, 
and read what appeared to me a very well-written 
appeal to the great master in the art of which the 
writer was a very humble disciple, etc., begging for 
+ his perusal of the accompanying work, and his judg- 
ment upon it. The work was ‘Adam Bede,’ and 
the writer’s name was George Eliot. Dickens took up 
one of the volumes, looked into it and said: ‘Seems 
clever—a good style; suppose I must read it.’ And 
read it he did that very day, for the next morning he 
said: ‘ That's a very good book, indeed, by George 
Eliot. But, unless I am mistaken, G. Eliot is a 

woman.’”’ 
From W. P. Frith's “ My Autobiography and 
Reminiscences.” 


THE MOTHERS OF SOME FAMOUS MEN. 


Concerning many of those women the world knows 
much, but of the majority it is ignorant. The mother 
of Louis Agassiz, the scientist, was the wife of a Swiss 
Protestant clergyman, and lived to a good old age. 
Louis was her favorite son, and she trained him with 
the greatest care. When, in 1857, Professor Silliman, 
of Yale College, visited her, he found her at fourscore 
a ‘‘tall, erect and dignified woman,’ with animated 
address and cultivated manners. When she was 
assured by her guest that her son’s adopted country 
loved him and was proud of him her strong frame 
was agitated, her voice trembled with emotion, and 
the flowing tears told the sad story of a mother’s heart. 

The day that Professor Silliman left she walked a 
long way in the rain to bid him and his wife farewell. 
Presenting them with a little bouquet of pansies, she 
bade them tell her son “ pensees were all for him.” 
Pensee in French means both pans and thought. On 
the fiftieth birthday of Agassiz the Saturday Club, of 
Boston, celebrated it with a dinner, at which Long- 
fellow, Holmes and Lowell read poems. In the poem 
of the former allusion was made to the natural mother 
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as mourning over the fact that the great mother, 
Nature, had driven her son from the fireside, where 
she wished to keep him: 


And the mother at home says ‘“ Hark ! 
For his voice I listen and yearn; 
It is growing late and dark, 
And my boy does not return.” 


Agassiz’s head was bent during the reading of the 
poem, but when the allusion to his mother was made 
his ruddy face flushed with restrained feeling, tears 
gathered in his eyes, and as the last line was uttered, 
they dropped slowly down his cheeks, one after 
another. 

The childhood of Dickens was so shadowed by 
poverty, and his sensitive and imaginative mind was 
so keenly alive to his position, that it was hardly 
possible that he could draw an absolutely impartial 
picture of his parents. His mother had a keen appre- 
ciation of the droll and of the pathetic, and likewise 
considerable dramatic talent. She was a comely 
litle woman, with handsome bright eyes, and a 
genial, agreeable person. 

From her Dickens undoubtedly inherited his tem- 
perament and intellectual gifts. She possessed an 
extraordinary sense of the ludicrous, and her power of 
imitation was something astonishing. Her perception 
was quick, and she unconsciously noted everything that 
came under her observation. In describing ridiculous 
occurrences her tone and gesture would be inimitable, 
while her manner was of the quaintest. Dickens de- 
clared that to her he owed his first desire for knowl- 
edge, and his earliest passion for reading was awak- 
ened by his mother, who taught him not only the first 
rudiments of English, but also a little of Latin. 
Poverty saddened and darkened many years of her 
life, and her children were early compelled to leave 
her and earn their own living, but they all honored 
and loved her as she deserved. Woman's Argosy. 


BALZAC’S CREATIONS. 


I am convinced that he himself must have had some 
written record of the relationships of his characters, 
etc., for in spite of his tenacious memory, and the en- 
tire reality (to him) of the world in which they and 
he lived together, he could not have recollected the 
particularities, which he has recorded, any more than 
one can remember the birthdays of all his friends, 
not to speak of a crowd of minor details. That his 
characters were genuine personages to Balzac, let this 
anecdote show. Jules Sandeau once was speaking to 
him of a lady who was ill, and finally Balzac inter- 
rupted him with, ‘‘ Now let us come back to realities ; 
who do you think is going to marry Eugénie 
Grandet ?”’ 

Edward S. Holden, in Scribner's Magazine. 
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A TALK WITH THE AUTHOR OF 
‘¢ MR. ISAACS.” 


Early in the evening I was introduced to F. Marion 
Crawford and enjoyed an hour's conversation with 
the brilliant young novelist. He spoke very frankly 
about his literary career and said it was an accident 
that his first book, ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,’” was written. He 
had nointention of writing a novel, and did not think 
he could, but, returning from India, where he had 
failed in an attempt to establish a newspaper, he was 
in the habit of relating his adventures in the East to 
his uncle, the late Sam Ward, who became so much 
interested that he persuaded his nephew to write a 
novel and lay the scenes in India, using his own re- 
cent experience as the material for the story. He did 
so, and in that way ‘“ Mr. Isaacs”’ came to be written. 
When the work was finished the manuscript was sub- 
mitted to Macmillan & Co.,of London. Nothing was 
heard as to its fate for several months, and Mr. Craw- 
ford began to think the book was forgotten, when he 
received a letter from the publishers offering to issue 
the book upon the usual terms of ten per cent. royalty. 
““Mr. Isaacs”’ 


This was gladly accepted. was pub- 


lished, and Marion Crawford, like Lord Byron, woke 
He was 
not at all carried away by his sudden and astonishing 
success—in fact, he was rather puzzled by his imme- 


up one morning and found himself famous. 


diate popularity. * * 

During the five years that have elapsed since “‘ Mr, 
Isaacs’’ was published, Crawford has written ten 
books, while within the last five months Haggard has 
produced half as many. Of course he will write 
himself out very soon at that rate, and perhaps the 
sooner the better for the rising generation of readers. 

Crawford spoke very freely and frankly about him 
self and his literary work. He writes with great ease 
and gets through an immense amount of work in a 
short time, but it must be admitted that some of his 
easy writing, like the easy writing criticised by Pope, 
is hard reading; his ‘American Politician’? and 
‘* Zoroaster,’’ for instance. But these books fell so 
flat that it is not probable that so clever a man as 
Marion Crawford will make such a mistake again. 
His special field is Rome—Rome of the last twenty- 
five years—and he is beginning to know it. His ac- 
quaintance with Eastern life was completely exhausted 
in ‘Mr. Isaacs,’ but Roman life is a-subject with 
which he has been familiar ever since his birth, for he 
is a native of Rome and has passed almost his whole 
life in the Eternal City. 

With the exception of one article in Harfer's Mag- 
azine, Crawford has written exclusively for the 4 //an- 
tic*Monthly, the editor of which, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, is a particular friend of his, and for that rea- 
son he would submit a manuscript to him for publica- 
tiot, but he would not to the editor of the Cen/ury, or 
any other, because he feels that his literary reputation 
is established and editors should buy without examin- 
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ing his work. He did not say this with any show of 
vanity, but he thinks that an author who has estab- 
lished his literary reputation should be treated with 
proper consideration. 

Marion Crawford’s personal appearance is striking 
and commanding. He is six feet two, with broad 
shoulders and a deep chest ; his hazel eyes are full of 
intelligence and sweet human sympathy ; his forehead 
is high and broad, and the lower part of his face is 
covered with a thick, brown beard, which, however, 
does not conceal a set of fine white teeth. His man- 
ners are easy, but not free; he laughs heartily and 
converses well and fluently; in short, I was indebted 
to him for one of the most agreeable evenings that I 
passed in Rome. 

Eugene L. Didier, in Philadelphia Times. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT BILL. 
The bill which has been presented to the Senate by 
Mr. Chace, but which it is an open secret was drawn 
up by a well-known Philadelphia publisher, may be 
briefly described to be a bill amending that portion of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States which ac- 
knowledges an author's or artist's equitable claim to 
the fruits of his mental labor, and grants a certain 
legal protection therefor—in such wise that this pro- 
tection is secured not only to authors or artists who 
are citizens of the United States, but to mental workers 
the world The United States has been, for 
many years, perhaps the only civilized country which 
has failed to recognize the claims of the author to a 
reward for his labor without regard to his individual 
nationality. <= ” i" 

According to Senate bill 554, the rights secured to 
the American author by the Domestic Copyright Law 
are abridged when the law is extended to include the 
foreign author—firstly, by refusing to permit the latter 
to manufacture his book wherever he pleases; and, 


over. 


secondly, by further refusing to permit him to supply 
whatever demand there may be in this country for 
copies of his authorized foreign edition. Stipulations 
of this nature have never hampered the international 
copyright legislation of European States. As contri- 
butors to the American press, with a regrettable lack 
of ingenuousness, have striven to give the impression 
that the American author is obliged by law to print 
and publish his work in the United States, it may be 
briefly but emphatically stated that the Copyright 
Law of the United States in no wise prevents an author 
who is a citizen of this country from printing his book 
abroad, binding it abroad, or writing it abroad—any- 
where in the wide world that he may choose; and 
not once but many times has this occurred, notable 
examples being the later novels of Mr. Henry James 
and Mr. Marion Crawford. 

The instigators of these curtailments of the foreign 
author's rights defend the first upon the ground that 
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cumpulsory printing in this country is necessary to 
secure books of sufficient cheapness to be beneficial, 
by their great circulation, to the people at large ; and 
that the good secured to the masses through cheap 
books justifies the limitation put upon the right of the 
comparatively few authors. But the honesty of this 
defence may be doubted so long as the second pro- 
hibition remains, because even the dullest intellect 
can perceive that if, as is claimed, compulsory print- 
ing in this country is necessary in order to preven 
English publishers from forcing upon American read- 
ers high-priced English editions, a prohibition of 
import can only be added because of a fear that the 
English copyright owner #zay choose to send into this 
country an authorized edition which could be sold to 
American readers at a smaller price than the enforced 
American reprint. But is not a book printed in Eng- 
land at a lower price of equal benefit ‘‘ to the masses ” 
with the same book printed in this country at a 
higher price ? 

We have before insisted that there is no precedent 
in the foreign copyright laws for such prohibition of 
importation as is contemplated in this bill. But to 
return to this point again, it may be well to indicate 
briefly just what is stipulated in the copyright legisla- 
tion of countries which present a problem similar to 
our own, by reason of both countries having one lan- 
guage. Wecould hardly desire a more suitable in- 
stance than that of France and Belgium. The latest 
copyright treaty between these countries went into 
effect May 16, 1882. This convention consists of 
seventeen articles, of which two relate to the importa- 
tion into either of the countries of copies of works 
upon which there is copyright in one or the other of 
them. Section g prohibits the importation, exporta- 
tion, circulation, or sale in each of the two countries 
of unauthorized reproductions, whether such unau- 
thorized reprints proceed from either of the two coun- 
tries or from any foreign country. This stipulation 
naturally otcurs in all copyright treaties as well as in 
all domestic copyright laws. The American author 
by our own law enjoys the protection of a similar 
prohibition of unauthorized reprints, whether the latter 
are made and sold in the United States or are printed 
in Canada or elsewhere and imported into our terri- 
tory. In section 3 it is further stipulated that the 
Belgian and French Governments shall take the neces- 
sary measures to prohibit the entry into their respec- 
tive territories of works which the Beigian or French 
publishers may have acquired the right to reprint, 
with the reservation that such republications shall not 
be authorized to be sold in the country of their origin. 
For example, a French author sells to a Brussels pub- 
lisher the right to print an edition of his book for 
Belgium, but with the stipulation that this edition shall 
not be sent into France to compete with the original 
French issu. 

The second paragraph of the article requires that 
each copy of such Belgian edition must bear upon its 
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title-page and cover the words: ‘‘ Edition prohibited 
in France, but authorized for Belgium and abroad.” 
In like manner, if there should be a copyright treaty 
between England and the United States, we should 
naturally expect that it -vould be stipulated that the 
American reprint, for example, of Matthew Arnold's 
poems should not be allowed to be imported into 
England to compete there with the English copyright 
edition ; and in the same way the American publisher 
of Henry James's novels would need to be protected 
against the possible flooding of this market with the 
cheaper English edition, copyrighted there under 
treaty arrangements. There is nothing in this con- 
vention between France and Belgium to hinder in any 
way the competing sale in either of the two countries 
of the edition of a work first published by authority of 
the author in any one of them. Nor does the Belgian 
copyright law of March 22, 1886, contain any enact- 
ment whatever which circumscribes the distribution 
The Nation. 


of a foreign author’s original edition. 


GARIBALDI. 


Garibaldi's autobiography will soon be issued in Flo- 
rence, entitled Le Wie Memorie, and soon afterwards 
the volumes will appear in English dress. Some of 
the references to his family and childhood are fine 
instances of tender expression. For instance: 


‘‘As to my mother, I assert with pride she could 
serve as a model to all mothers, and with this I think 
I have said all. Her tenderness for me was perhaps 
excessive, but do I not owe to her, to her angelic char- 
acter, the little good that may be found in mine? . . 
Oh! although certainly not superstitious, not rarely in 
the most arduous moments of my agitated existence, 
when escaped from a storm at sea or from the grape- 
shot of battle. I have seen before me the kneeling 
figure of my loving mother, bending before the Infinite 
to implore the life of the child of her bosom, and I, 
although believing little in the power of prayer, was 
made happy, or, at least, less unhappy.” 


Of course Garibaldi must fall in love, and he is not 
above this naivete of utterance :— 


“I had never thought of marriage, and I thought 
myself unsuited for it because of my too independent 
nature and propensity towards an adventurous Career. 
To have a wife and children seemed to me an entire 
contradiction in one who had consecrated himself to a 
principle which, however excellent, would not have 
permitted me while vindicating it with all the ardor of 
which I felt myself capable, to enjoy the quiet and 
stability necessary for the father of a family. Destiny 
decided otherwise. I had need of some human being 
who would love me. Without such a one near me 
existence was becoming insupportable. Although not 
old; I knew men well enough to know how difficult it 
is to find a real friend. But a woman, yes, a woman, 
for | had always considered them the most perfect of 
beings, and whatever men may say, it is infinitely 
easier to find a really loving heart among them. 

“‘T was walking on the quarter-deck of the Itapa- 
rica, wrapped in my sad thoughts, and having rea- 
soned the matter in all ways finally concluded to seek 
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a wife for myself who would draw me out of this de- 
pressing and insupportable state of things. My glance 
fell by chance upon the houses of the Barra, a little 
hill thus called at the entrance of the laguna of St. 
Catherine, in Brazil, on which are some simple but 
picturesque dwellings. With the aid of my glass, 
which I habitually holdin my hand when onthe quarter- 
deck, I saw a young girl. I ordered the men to row 
me ashore in that direction, and disembarked and 
made for the house which contained the object of my 
voyage, but could not find it, when I encountered a 
person of the place whom I had known on my first 
arrival. He invited me to take coffee at his house. 
We entered, and the first person on whom my gaze 
fell was the one who had caused my coming on shore. 
It was Anita, the mother of my children, the com- 
panion of my life, in good and evil fortune, the woman 
whose courage I have so often admired. We both 
remained in an ecstatic silence, gazing at each other 
like two persons who do not meet for the first time, 
and who seek in each other's lineaments something 
which shall revive remembrance. At last I saluted 
her, and I said, ‘You must be mine.’ I spoke but 
little Portuguese, and I spoke these audacious words in 
Italian. However, I seemed to have some magnetic 
power in myinsolence. I had tied a knot which death 
alone could hreak.”’ 


How happy was this union all the world knows. 
New York Herald. 


HOW SARDOU WRITES 


About his manner of writing plays in general, and 
‘‘La Tosca” in particular, Victorien Sardou says: 


‘‘T first try to find a thoroughly dramatic situation. 
In ‘La Tosca’ this was the torture scene, where La 
Tosca is forced either to see her lover tortured to death 
or deliver his sworn friend to the executioner. From 
this situation I work out the play, towards each end, 
going backward so as to get the first act and forward 
till [reach the last. In doing this I jot down my 
characters exactly as if it were a problem in algebra. 
I make the piece with Monsieur X.and Mesdames B., 
C., D., etc. X. represents jealousy or love. I then 
resolve them into equations and puzzle over them, 
eliminating undramatic quantities. This done, I 
study where the scene of such a piece could take 
place with best advantage. With ‘ La Tosca’ I tried 
first Spain, then England, then Milan. In none of 
these places did I find myself @ mon aise. Finally I 
tried Rome. There, I said, 7'y sus. As soon as I 
decide upon the country I seek the best epoch. Then 
I get all the books bearing upon the period. Only 
then do I put in the local coloring.”’ 


New York Herald. 


PLAYS. 


TRUTH OF FICTION. 
Fiction is now a finer art than it has ever been 
hitherto, and more nearly meets the requirements of 
the infallible standard. 

We have hopes of real usefulness in it, because it is 
at last building on the only sure foundation; but we 
are by no means certain that it will be the ultimate 
literary form, or will remain as important as we 
believe it is destined to become. On the contrary, 
it is quite imaginable that when the great mass of 
readers, now sunk in the foolish joys of mere fable, 
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shall be lifted to an interest in the meaning of things 
through the faithful portrayal of life in fiction, then 
fiction the most faithful may be superseded by a still 
more faithful form of contemporaneous history. 
William Dean Howells, in Harper's Magazine. 


HOW A BIBLIOMANIAC BINDS HIS BOOKS. 


I’d like my favorite books to bind 
So that their outward dress 

To every bibliomaniac’s mind 
Their contents should express. 


Napoleon’s life should glare in red, 
John Calvin’s life in blue; 
Thus they would typify bloodshed 
And sour religion’s hue. 


The prize-ring record of the past 
Must be in blue and black ; 

While any color that is fast 
Would do for Derby track. 


The Popes in scarlet well may go; 
In jealous green, Othello ; 

In gray, Old Age of Cicero, 
And London Cries in yellow. 


My Walton should his gentle art 
In salmon best express, 

And Penn and Fox the friendly heart 
In quiet drab confess. 


Statistics of the lumber trade 
Should be embraced in boards, 

While muslin for the inspired Maid 
A fitting garb affords, 


Intestine wars I’d clothe in vellum, 
While pig skin Bacon grasps, 
And flat romances such as *‘ Pelham,” 

Should stand in calf with clasps. 


Blind-tooled should be blank verse and rhyme 
And prose of epic Milton ; 

But Newgate Calendar of Crime 
I’d lavishly dab gilt on. 


The edges of a sculptor’s life 
May fitly marble be, 

But sprinkle not, for fear of strife, 
A Baptist history. 


Crimea’s warlike facts and dates 
Of fragrant Russia smell; 

The subjugated Barbary States 
In crushed Morocco dwell. 


But oh! that one I hold so dear 
Should be arrayed so cheap 

Gives me a qualm; I sadly fear 
My Lamb must be half-sheep ! 


Irving Browne, in The Critic. 
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TENNYSON AT HOME. 


The Poet’s new house stands in a charming bit of 
Sussex landscape, far from the beaten track, lest the 
crowd should follow. The old seaside home is still 
used for a portion of the year, but in this house at 
Hazelmore, Tennyson lives most of his now fading 
life. It is pitched high, on a richly wooded ridge 
whence the eye may sweep a landscape teeming with 
all the varied luxuriants of the garden of England. 
Those most familiar with his works say that Tenny- 
son’s latest poems are inspired by the hills that sur- 
round his Sussex home, in contrast to the earlier ones, 
influenced by the flat expanse of Lincolnshire, where 
he spent his young days. He has buried his home 
amid trees. They stand all around like a thick 
phalanx of sentries, keeping grim watch and ward 
over the strange man who will be heard but will not be 
seen. Inside the inner ring there are gardens, trim 
and pretty, though no especial pride is taken in any- 
thing outside the walls. The garden of his Isle of 
Wight house was more picturesquely ragged than 
elegantly ordered. 

Since he accepted Mr. Gladstone’s peerage (though 
he will live as plain Alfred Tennyson) he has favored 
society with more of his presence if not of his graci- 
ousness. In return for his Baroney Tennyson gave 
one vote in the House of Peers, it was his first and 
soon after his elevation, on Gladstone’s side in ex- 
tending the franchise, but ever since then his utter- 
ance and his sympathies have been in the opposite 
direction. Since the death of his favorite son last 
year, he has been less in society, and after his recent 
illness it is unlikely he will return to it, even in the 
half-hearted way he did. Tennyson has his circle, a 
small one, of intimates, and they are celebrities like 
himself. For he is a philosopher, a student of science, 
politics and art, and enjoys upholding his own 
dogmatic views with the foremost apostle of each 
cult. He gathers a handful at a time around him 
and rare must be the talk that wings its way up 
the chimney instead of recording itself for the 
delight of the humble world beyond the walls of 
Hazelmore. 

There is an old-world flavor in the many-cornered 
Gothic mansions whose gables and pinnacles stick 
out ‘like quills upon the fretful porcupine.’’ The 
interior is rich in its design and furnishing, the old 
blending with the new, as it should in a poet’s Locks- 
ley Hall. The welcome visitor knows the sincerity of 
his welcome if he is led along a mysterious corridor 
into the sanctum sanctorum of the poet. Tennyson is 
now in his seventy-eighth year, his locks are thinning 
fast and there are fewer dark ones than there were 
even three years ago, but his wonderfully noble eye has 
not lost its lustre. Most likely he shifts a clay pipe 
into his left hand that he may grip you with his right. 
This pipe is his calumet of peace, his secret charm 
for abstraction, his incense to the gods. At morn, at 
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noon, at night, alone or accompanied, the pipe is his 
half-way house between meals and the sure precurs r 
of a night’s repose. The Tennysonian costume is 
seen at its bestin here, and does not seem so much an 
affection. He thaws but slowly, even in his own 
room, but the magic of a third pipeful sets wagging 
that masculine tongue and nether jaw-bone, and if the 
topic stirs him, he will pour forth fine rolling periods 
in the sturdy Old-English accents which modern 
superfine cockney-schooling is polishing out of exist- 
ence. As the conversation warms his puffs come fast 
and thick, and the sound of the pipes waxes more and 
more warlike. Not the bagpipes, nor the pipes of 
Pan, but the ‘ church-wardens,” as we call the long 
clays, for Tennyson has a loudly whim never to 
smoke the same pipe twice. When the charge is 
exhausted he breaks the shank, drops it into a cistern- 
like vase and fills a clean one from the box supplied 
by his wholesale dealer. 

He reads and writes near a window that commands 
a view of the fine wood, and among these odorous 
trees he takes his listless strolls, sometimes conde- 
scending to give the villagers a glimpse of his queer- 
looking personality, but not when strangers are likely 
to be about. 

So lives the now patriarchal poet whose keen intel- 
lect whets its appetite by probing more deeply into 
the mysteries and movements of the age. His later 
productions seem to indicate a half-despondent tone, 
perhaps the outcome of an old man’s illness and 
deplorings over the strates of fate. Rich, honored, 
courted, envied as he is, Tennyson knows, and keenly 
knows of late, the bitter side of life. His wife long 
invalided, his loved son dead, and his own now shatter- 
ing health may well give his thoughts a more sombre 
cast than when in younger days he sang so sweetly 
the songs of love and hope and abundant faith. 

London Correspondent of Washington Post. 


=It is said that Dr. Holmes uses the /edantic 
Monthly for a paper-weight. The editor of the 
Century Magazine can read three war papers in seven 
minutes with his eyes shut. Thetwo jokes that Noah 
had with him in the ark will shortly appear, suitably 
illustrated, in the Editor’s Drawer department of 
Harper's Monthly. Some excitement was caused the 
other day in Boston by the announcement that Mr. 
Howells was in a critical condition, but when it was 
remembered that it is Mr. Howells’ professional duty 
to be so, prayers of thanks were offered up because 
his state was not hyper-critical. Frank R. Stockton 
writes with a stub pen. Edgar Fawcett writes with a 
lead-pencil and an eraser. His best work is done 
with the eraser. Charles Egbert Craddock writes 
with the feather end of a quill. Robert Browning 
has a pet spider that does all his writing for him. 


Life. 
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OLDEN-TIME MUSIC. 


OLDEN-TIMEMusic. A compilation from newspapers 
and books. By Henry M. Brooks. With an introduc- 
tion by Prof. Edward S. Morse, Ph. D. Illustrated, 
12mo. Sold by Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

When we become used to Mr. Brooks’ ideas of 
book-making we are able to get much entertainment 
from the stores of curious things his industry has 
provided. ‘ Olden-Time Music”’ offers another proof 
of the value of the newspaper, and shows that there 
is hardly a field that could be named—artistic, social, 
industrial—in which the old newspaper could not be 
made renewedly interesting by an investigator of 
patience who knew where to look for salient things 
and rightly apprehend them when he sawthem. Mr. 
Brooks has simply dug into a few New England news. 
papers, principally of Boston and Salem, but it is 
astonishing what quantities of diverting and instruc- 
tive things he has brought to light. His title is mis- 
leading, for while the music of which he treats is 
undoubtedly olden-time music the subject might be 
thought to be a general one, whereas it applies almost 
wholly to the towns of Boston and Salem. Philadel- 
phia is mentioned once, and there are a very few 
scattered allusions to New York and other localities, 
but olden-time music in Massachusetts is what Mr. 
Brooks’ clippings and copies really elucidate. Making 
these allowances and corrections, a huge fund of en- 
joyment may be found in this book by devotees of 
what is truly the art universal,—that art which makes 
precisely the same appeal to all civilized people, 
whatever their differences of race, language, habits 
or religion. 

The book, taking its material broadly, divides itself, 
if it has not been formally divided, into three main 
parts—New England church music, singing schools, 
and public performances, and matters relating to the 
harpsichord, spinet,and other precursors of the piano- 
forte, and to early music books and sheet music. On 
all of these heads Mr. Brooks has collected a mass of 
suggestive records ranging from about 1730 to 1830. 
Some of his excerpts are from books, diaries, and the 
like, but most of them are from newspaper advertise- 
ments and notices of performances. One of the most 
interesting sections gives a good idea of the gradual 
adoption of the organ by New England churches, and 
if we could have had provided a summarized view of 
this subject as applying to all the Atlantic coast cities, 
the obligation would be all the greater. This olden- 
time music—at least in New England—we need hardly 
say was nearly all religious. Having its rise and 
head in psalmody, the singing school on the same 
lines was hardly more than the church carried to the 
schoolhouse or town hall, while presently along came 
“the great Mr. Handel,” with his oratorios, which so 
perfectly fitted themselves to the temper of the time 
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and the people as to prolong the controlling influence 
of the hymnal in New England. By far the greater 
number of Mr. Brooks’ illustrations are of this nature. 
Even in his programmes, agreeably printed in fac- 
simile, it is observed that the great Mr. Handel and 
his congeners are nearly all that Boston and New 
England hadto rely on for popular entertainment. Not 
only does Mr. Brooks reproduce numbers of pro- 
grammes and notices of concerts, but he gives accounts 
of the importation and manufacture of instruments, ad- 
vertisements of music teachers, lists of publications, in 
books and sheets, etc., all of very true interest to those 
who care for the general subject. The matter is not 
well embodied or written up to,—is often not even 
edited,—yet no shortcomings of arrangement can 


destroy its value. G. W. G., in The American. 


EGYPTIAN ARCHAZOLOGY. 


EGyPpTIAN ARCHAOLOGY. By G. Maspero, D. C. L. 
Translated from the French, by Amelia B. Edwards. 
With 299 illustrations. 8vo. Sold by Wanamaker} 
$2.40; by mail, $2.58. 

... Inasmuch as there is no more competent living 

scholar of Egyptology than M. G. Maspero, especially 

in what pertains to the habits, belief and worship of 
the time of the old dynasties, and inasmuch as there 
is in England neither man nor woman more tho- 
roughly acquainted with the literature of the subject 
than Miss Amelia B. Edwards, there is little call for 
destructive criticism of ‘‘ Egyptian Archzology,”’ 
written in French, by M. Maspero, and translated 
into English, by Miss Edwards. It is enough to de- 
scribe the book, and to commend _it unreservedly. 

The author first treats of the noble arts of architecture, 

painting and sculpture, as practiced by the Egyptians. 

Their houses, fortresses and public works, such as 

roads, canals, reservoirs and quarries are first de- 

scribed, with abundant illustration. Then come sev- 
enty pages given to the construction of temples, 
followed by fifty more on tombs and pyramids. Then 
we have an account of their paintings on walls, and 
their supposed canon of Proportion ; and thirty pages 
on their statuary in wood and stone. The industrial 
arts follow, full of most interesting and often fresh 
details about their use of precious stones (diamond, 
ruby and sapphire were unknown, but not the ame- 
thyst, emerald, garnet, aqua marine, chrysoprase, 
lapis lazuli and turquoise), and their manufacture of 
earthenware and glass, ivory, wood, leather and 
textile fabrics; the metals iron, lead, bronze, silver 
and gold, used for all purposes of ornament or for 
domestic utensils. This full account of Egyptian 

Archeology is illustrated by about three hundred 

good wood-cuts by French artists. The translation is 

in as excellent English as might be expected from 
the well-known novelist, and the volumes should not 
only be a hand-book for the student, but a guide- 
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book for the traveler on the Nile. The only English 
book since Wilkinson with which it can be compared 
is Canon Rawlinson’s “ History of Egypt,” in which 
volume we have many illustrations of Egyptian life 
and art, but without the discriminating knowledge 
which we get under the safer guidance of M. Maspero. 

Independent. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


A GIRDLE ROUND THE EARTH. Home Letters from 
Foreign Lands. By D. N. Richardson. 8vo, Sold 
by Wanamaker, $1.60; by mail, $1.78. 


Mr. D. N. Richardson sailed from San Francisco, 
went to Japan, China, Java, Ceylon, India, Egypt, the 
Holy Land, Asia Minor, Constantinople and Austria, 
coming home through Europe. His journey of full 
forty thousand miles occupied four hundred days. 
He was well, happy, and met with noaccident. He 
writes with great vivacity, his observations are inter- 
esting, he takes broad and humane views of people 
and things, has a fair amount of enthusiasm, a keen 
_ sense of humor and immense capacity for enjoyment, 
* united with wise patriotism and an intense love of home 
Like all other travellers, he was delighted with 
Japan and the Japanese; with their gentle ways, their 
freedom from all violence and from profanity (for 
Buddhists do not swear) and their honest performance 
of their work. He speaks of part of Japan as a fine 
grape country, but the farmers there will not raise 
grapes. Buddha and Mohammed taught that wine of 
grapes wrought ruin on mankind, and their followers 
will not cultivate grapes. Mr. Richardson looked 
into the work of missionaries, so far as he could, and 
his report is not favorable to them in the matter of 
conversions to Christianity. In a worldly point of 
view they are doing well; they have good houses and 
live in luxury, and they do good in teaching schools, 
in organizing hospitals, in industrial work; but they 
should let theology alone and teach Christianity by 
their lives and not by dogmas. This is the summing 
up of the evidence gathered in many lands by an 
intelligent and apparently fair-minded traveller. Mr. 
Richardson has much to say of the shabby way in 
which the United States provides for its foreign lega- 
tions and consular service in comparison with the 
outlay made by other countries for their officials, and 
the facts that he tells are surely a disgrace to us, as we 
are not a poor nation. Mr. Richardson describes the 
wonders of Indian architecture and art, and the 
peculiar features of all the places which he visited ; 
but he does more than this ; he was interested in the 
people of different countries, in their occupations, 
their politics, their religion, in what they thought of 
other countries and what they looked forward to in 
their own. All this practical talk, from railroads and 
sheep-raising down to the cooking of rice and the 
making a curry, is interesting, and gives to Mr. Rich- 

ardson’s book unusual value as a book of travels. 
Boston Post. 
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ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS. 


ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS. By David Christie Mur- 
ray and Henry Herman. 12mo. Sold by Wanamaker, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
48 cents. 
Is an animated and picturesque tale of the semi- 
historical type. The scene is laid in West Britain, 
apparently about the time of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, and the chief personages introduced are 
Druids, persecuted Christians, and Roman soldiers. 
The general character of the period is well illustrated, 
and the authors exhibit a great deal of curious inforrna- 
tion respecting the religious rites and philosophic 
systems of the Druids, and the habits of the Celtic 
tribes over whom they exercised authority. In what 
purport to be statements of facts they are sometimes 
confused and misleading. Druidism was nearly anni- 
hilated in Britain in the reign of Nero, and that a large 
and warlike colony of Druidical worshippers should, 
a century later, be established within a day’s march 
of so important a Roman station as Deva (the Chester 
of to-day) is very improbable. Their conversion to 
Christianity by a saintly man named David might- 
lead the reader to suppose that St. David, the patron 
saint of Wales, had been introduced; whereas the 
latter flourished in the sixth century. The pictures of 
manners and scenery, so frequently introduced, are 
of considerable graphic power. The supernatural 
element in the story, though rather startling, certainly 
aids in its dramatic development. Vreda, a British 
Queen, dies by poison before she has been entirely 
converted to Christianity, and in the spirit world 
grieves incessantly because she cannot return to earth 
and evangelize her people. Her supplications are 
granted, she becomes materialized, and appears among 
her Celtic subjects as a beautiful woman, bearing 
another name and only vaguely and fitfully suggest- 
ing her corporeal appearance before death. With the 
co-operation of David, she almost extirpates Druidism 
in her kingdom, only to perish finally, for her faith’s 
sake, in a Roman arena, This part of the plot is 
well managed, and the supernatural is welded with 
the natural in a manner not to shock our ideas of 
propriety or probability. N.Y. Sun. 


LOCRINE. 


A Tragedy. By Algernon Charles Swin- 
12mo. Sold by Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, 


LOCRINE. 
burne. 
$1.21. 

The story of Locrine, which may be read either in 

canto x. of book ii. of the ‘‘ Faerie Queen,” or in Mil- 

ton’s ‘‘History of Britain to the Conquest,’’ may be 

briefly told here. Locrine, Albanact, and Camber 
are the three sons of King Brutus, of whom Locrine, 
as the eldest, rules Loegria—z.¢., England, except 

Cornwall; Albanact has Scotland, and Camber, Wales, 

for his portion. On the occasion of an irruption of 

fierce strangers, who land on the Humber bank 
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(probably historically true), Albanact is killed in a 
battle where Locrine is victorious. Estrild or Estrildis, 
a German princess forcibly carried off by the invader 
from her own land, is found by the conqueror in the 
camp of the enemy, after the fight is over; and, 
though he is previously affianced to Guendolen, 
daughter of Corineus, the giant-killing king of Corn- 
wall, and eventually marries her, Locrine makes 
Estrild his paramour and by her has a daughter, the 
Sabrina of Milton’s ‘‘Comus.’’ When Guendolen 
discovers the relations between Estrildis and Locrine, 
she levies war against her husband, with the help of 
their son Madan, and Locrine is mortally wounded in 
battle. 

Mr. Swinburne has varied some of the details of 
this legend; but is there any obligation to abide by 
the original statement of a pure fiction? The tragedy 
is written in five*acts, each of which consists of two 
scenes. There are only seven speaking characters in 
the dramatis persone ; and of these never more than 
three are present at a time, which suggests the limita- 
tions of Attic tragedy, rendered necessary by the 
small number of actors employed. The jealousy of 
the injured wife supplies the keynote to the drama, 
which contains much upbraiding and recrimination, 
undergone not only by the unfaithful husband, Lo- 
crine, but also by the contemptible Camber, king of 
Wales, his brother, but no friend to him. Indeed, it 
may safely be said that the chief defect of the poem 
is that there is too much railing in it, and too little 
dignity of tone in some of the leading characters. It 
has been said above that ‘‘ Locrine”’ is in many ways 
a tragedy in Attic shape; but it lacks the choral in- 
terludes which throw their glamour of loveliness 
around “ Atalanta in Calydon,” and there is no herald 
with his ~es¢s to compensate in a passage of vivid 
description for the absence of the stir of action on the 
stage. As a result, one is reminded somewhat of 
Racine rather than of Sophocles, despite the Procru- 
stean stichomuthia which Mr. Swinburne, along with 
Milton, admires. At the risk of seeming to play with 
words we must, therefore, call ‘‘ Locrine’’ a bloodless 
tragedy, which certainly serves to show this, if noth- 
ing else—how wide is the range of the poet who has 
written ‘‘Songs before Sunrise’’ and the present 
drama. 

Herbert B. Garrod, in The London Academy. 


THE VAGRANT. 


VAGRANT AND OTHER TALES. By Vladimir 
Korolénko, Translated from the Russian by Mrs, Aline 
Delano. 12mo. Sold by Wanamaker, go cents; by 
mail, $1.02. 


THE 


Korolénko's name will be unfamiliar to most of our 
readers. He is a writer whose popularity in Russia 
dates hardly beyond yesterday, and who has attempted 
nothing on a large scale. He has been an exile in 
Siberia ; and devoting his pen largely to a descrip- 
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tion of the most wretched aspects of existence, he 
ranges himself decidedly with the realists whose dis- 
closure of the national misery, hopelessness, intel- 
lectual torpor, and moral degradation, resound through 
the world. But unlike Tolstoi, whose patriotic and 
humane purposes are never long out of sight, Koro- 
lénko often satisfies himself with a mere bald natu- 
ralism. That is the case with the ‘Sketches of a 
Siberian Tourist’’ in the volume now before us, a 
series of chapters connected by a fragile thread of 
unfinished story, vivid in the portrayal of fresh 
scenes and stirring incidents, but so filled with 
murder, robbery, outrage, meanness, and other forms 
of depravity that we reach the end with relief, and 
with an impulse to throw the book away. The best 
of the tales is ‘‘ A Saghalinian,’’ which being told by 
a ‘‘vagrant,’’ or escaped convict, accounts for the 
title of the volume. It is a narrative of the adven- 
tures of a band of prisoners, who make their way 
from the convict establishment on Saghalien Island 
to the mainland of Siberia, and take up the weary 
tramp across the Asiatic continent toward their native’ 
Russia. Admirable alike for the minute description 
of strange conditions of life, and the exhibition of 
striking types of character, it has the same faults of 
incompleteness and uncertainty which injure the 
“Sketches of a Siberian Tourist."’ Other papers, 
“The Old Bell Ringer,” ‘‘ The Forest Soughs,”’ and 
‘Easter Night,’ depend upon the style for a good 
part of their effect—especially the first and last—and 
although Mrs. Delano (who is a Russian) has turned 
the original into proper academic English, it would 
have been too much to expect her to preserve its full 
individual flavor. 

We can understand why the appearance of the 
Russian school of novelists and story-tellers should 
have made a profound sensation in Russia itself. 
We can understand why their terrible realism, the 
pessimistic philosophy of one class, the savage re- 
sentments of another, the appalling revelations of 
national abasement and social disorder made by all, 
should be eagerly watched abroad. But in our absorb- 
ing interest in these new themes of literary exercise, 
and our admiration of the genius with which one or 
two great novelists have handled them, we are in 
danger of putting a false critical estimate upon the 
whole Russian school—of applauding crudity under 
the name of simplicity, fulness under the name of 
truth, and bare lack of art as the rule of nature. 
Korolénko, for example, does not write good stories. 
It would be easy to name half a dozen American 
authors who excel him in construction, in dramatic 
skill, in subtle suggestiveness, in pathos, in poetical 
or moral purpose, and even in the realistic delineation 
of manners of life and types of character. The best 
short stories in the world are now written in America. 
But Korolénko and his class are pre-eminent for the 
fresh and forcible presentment of experience, under 
the pressure of intense personal feeling; and it is 
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because of this pressure of feeling that they command 
our attention, not because they have found any new 
principles of art. N. Y. Tribune. 


IMPRESSIONS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


DIVERSIONS OF A DIPLOMAT IN TURKEY. By Samuel 
S. Cox. Illustrated. 8vo. Sold by Wanamaker, $3.00 ; 
by mail, $3.30. 

Mr. S. S. Cox has given not only an extremely enter- 

taining book, but one replete with information not 

easily accessible and no doubt trustworthy, so far as 
it records the testimony of the author's eyes and ears 
to the actual condition of Constantinople and of the 

Turkish empire. It might have been better, on the 

whole, had Mr. Cox confined himself to his own ob- 

servations of things as they are, for when he aims to 

illuminate and explain the present, he is apt to make 

mistakes which perhaps may lead some readers to 

accept his version of contemporary events with rather 

less confidence than it would otherwise command. 
* * * * 


Much of this narrative is written in a lively and 
genial way, and certain sections are exceedingly 
diverting, as, for instance, those treating of ‘‘ Turkish 
Wit and Humor,” of the ‘‘Stories of the East,’’ and 
of some amusing “‘ Illustrations of Mohammedan Jus- 
tice."’ But the real value of this book, considered as 
a compend of the impressions made by characteristic 
and important social phenomena on an acute and 
thoughtful observer, will be recognized in the chapters 
dealing with the various religions of the Ottoman 
world, with the democratic features of Ottoman 
society, with the institutions of slavery and of the 
harem, and with the possibility of economical reform. 
A glance at some of the conclusions on these heads 
will enable the reader to judge of the utility of the 
information which the author has collected. 

We have been particularly interested in Mr. Cox's 
account of the condition of the Jews under Turkish 
rule. The Jews, we learn, ‘‘are partial to the Sultan, 
and the Sultan has been tolerant to them. They have 
no hierarchy. They are congregationalists. Each 
congregation is independent, being ruled by his own 
rabbi.’’ This assertion, however, is forthwith qualified 
by the statement that ‘‘ there is a Hebrew representa- 
tive head at Constantinople, and a civil council also, 
connected with the chief rabbinate.’’ The ecclesias- 
tical head of the Israelites in Turkey ranks next to the 
Greek and Armenian Patriarch. As to the numbers 
of the Jews in the Ottoman empire, we are assured 
that the following statistics: are accurate: Of the 
350,000 Hebrews, 90,000 live in European Turkey, 
the rest in Asia and Africa. We find it somewhat 
difficult to reconcile these figures with the averments 
that there are 45,000 in Constantinople and (on page 
187) 35,000 in Salonica. This would leave but 10,000 
for the remainder of European Turkey. Of the Jews 
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in Palestine the author tells us on the authority of the 
English Protestant Bishop that they have in recent 
years increased from 15,000 to 42,000. With respect 
to their commercial integrity, he found the Jewish 
traders “as good, if not better than the Greek and 
Armenian merchants.” With the beauty of the 
Jewesses at Constantinople he was much struck, and 
he de$cribes the brilliant dress of one of them, men- 
tioning that she wore a “turban of enormous size,”’ a 
fact which surprises us, as we had supposed the 
Moslem law debarred a Jewess from such a head 
coverme. * * * 

One of the chapters of this book to which we turn 
with most curiosity isthat recounting the conditions 
and mitigations under which slavery still exists in 
Turkey. That it does exist is certain, although it is 
forbidden by law, and, in Constantinople.at all events, 
the slave market is hidden from sight. According to 
Mr. Cox, “ there is scarcely a family in Turkey, which 
has the means, that does not possess a number of 
women and girl slaves, black and white. The black 
are from Central Africa and Nubia; the white are 
Circassians sold by their parents."’ The price of the 
female slaves varies with their pretensions to good 
looks, the comely ones being to some extent educated 
and taught to sing, dance, and make themselves 
agreeable. We learn that a “girl under ten will bring 
$100; a maiden between twelve and sixteen, if she be 
attractive and can play upon the zither, from $3,500 
to $5,000. If the young woman be a blonde, with 
black eyes and otherwise of rare beauty, she may 
bring from $4,000 to $6,000. An amateur will pay 
double that for a choice specimen, well educated in 
French and other graces.”” But Mr. Cox adds that 
“this tariff by no means applies to the slaves from 
Africa, the depots for whom are in Scutari and in the 
villages on the Bosporus. The black male slave will 
bring $90, the black maiden $75, and aeunuch perhaps 
$400."" We are assured by the author that ‘‘the slave 
has not a hard lot. The child of the slave has a part 
of the inheritance of the father. More than half of 
the marriages in Turkey are with slaves.’’ Each so- 
called wife of the Sultan, for instance, is a slave, his 
rank being too exalted to permit of his entering into 
any marriage proper. ‘ The fact is,’ thus Mr. Cox 
sums up his observations on the subject, ‘‘ slavery in 
Turkey is buta name. The slaves have nothing to 
complain of. The white slaves rush to slavery as an 
alternative to something else and worse; only the 
black slaves who are brought from Africa have [in the 
course of transit] undergone the horrors of the tradi- 
tional slave trade. Once received, however, the 
house slave, though perhaps looked down upon as one 
of under-condition, is nevertheless, from infancy to 
old age, treated as one of the family. After a female 
slave has worked faithfully for a while, say seven 
years, she is nearly always freed by the mistress or 
master of the household.” N. Y. Sun. 
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LAYARD’S EARLY TRAVELS. 


EARLY ADVENTURES IN PERSIA, SUSIANA AND 
BABYLONIA, including a residence among the Bakhtiyari 
and other wild tribes before the Discovery of Nineveh 
By Sir Henry Layard, G.C. B, In two volumes. With 
maps and illustrations, 8vo, Sold by Wanamaker, 
$5.50; by mail, $5.85. 

Nearly forty-eight years ago, Sir Henry, then plain 

Mr. Layard, proposed to a friend named Mitford, 

some years his senior, that they should make the 

journey to India overland, through Persia, the Seistan 

The plan was agreed to, 

After a 

short time Layard’s desire to examine some alleged 


Afghanistan and so forth. 
and after a simple preparation they set out. 


ancient remains which had been reported to Major 
(now Major-General) Rawlinson, so traversed Mit- 
ford’s plans that they parted company, and thence- 
forward Layard was alone or accompanied only by 
his native servant, a man of Luristan, who had but 
one defect—a liability, if reproved too vigorously, to 
whip out pistol or knife and experiment forthwith 
In the 
general circumstances, however, this really added so 
little to the normal risks of travel that his employer 
It was then, and still may 


on the vitality of his master or anybody else. 


made little account of it. 
be in some parts of the dependencies of Persia, al- 
Dis- 
guise was indispensable, religious fanaticism being 


most impossible for a European to show himself. 


always capable of rising to the height of murder 
where a concerned. Mr. Layard 
therefore found it necessary to adopt the costume of the 


‘‘Feringi’ was 
country, and even to vary it when he passed from the 
plains to the highlands and entered the country of the 
Bakhtiyari. As to his adventures, they were lively and 
numerous. No traveller among the Arabs or the 
Bakhtiyari could complain of 
deserts and in the open country between settlements, 
the strongest probability always was that every com- 


monotony. On the 


pany encountered was hostile; and to a traveller 
without escort, as Layard was, the only course open 
was prompt surrender to every gang of thieves that 
appeared. 

We have not counted the number of times he was 
plundered, but we should judge that during his two 
years’ wanderings he must have been stripped a 
dozen times. Occasionally some neighboring sheik 
of greater power than the robbers would compel a 
partial restitution. In this way Layard managed to 
retain possession of his watch and compass to the 
last. 
else, and on one occasion they left him so nearly 
naked that he suffered terribly in his forced march 
over the burning sand with bare feet and uncovered 
His adventures among the tribes of the plain 


But he was repeatedly robbed of everything 


head. 
were, no doubt, full of excitement for himself, though 
rather wanting in variety. Riding when possible by 
night, he visited all the tombs and ruined places he 
could hear of. Asa rule, the reports concerning such 
remains proved wild exaggerations. Either there 
were no ruins or they were quite modern, or insignifi- 
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cant. When not exploring, the traveller was occupied 
in dodging predatory Arabs and seeking hospitality. 
Everywhere the Arabs keep open house. No guest 
so poor but they will killa sheep for him. But this 
generous hospitality is rather off-set by the considera- 
tion that the host who feasts you to-night will not 
hesitate to cut your throat to-morrow, when you have 
left his tent, and the sacred bond no longer restrains 
him. It did not cost Mr. Layard much for travelling 
expenses so far as eating, drinking and transportation 
were concerned, but his life was in daily and hourly 
peril, and he had to hold himself in constant readi- 
ness to surrender whatever portable - property he 
happened to have about him. 

By far the most interesting part of his book is that 
which describes his residence among the Bakhtiyari 
of Luristan. This is a tribe of hardy mountaineers, 
resembling at that time (and possibly still, for the 
East does not change) the Scottish Highlanders of 
Rob Roy’s period. They were semi-independent 
though nominal subjects of the Shah of Persia, who 
levied tribute upon them, which their chiefs found very 
difficult to collect. The Bakhtiyari claim to be the 
pure Persians. They are doubtless unsophisticated 
Aryans, a race of fine physique, little civilization, 
much ferocity, but many simple virtues. They are 
all thieves after the ancient manner; that is to say, 
they cultivate larceny carefully, take pride in their 
dexterity, and glory in the reputation their accomplish- 
ments have established for them. Their skill, indeed, 
is said to be wonderful, and Mr. Layard gives one 
illustration of it in a story of an English artist who 
alighted one day to sketch a ruin, passed his arm 
through his horse’s bridle, and went to work. When 
he had finished his sketch he looked round, and was 
amazed to find that his horse had disappeared. A 
Bakhtiyari had stolen it. Layard himself lost little 
from these clever thieves, not only because he had 
little to lose, but because he soon became on such 
terms of intimacy with them that they refrained from 
molesting him. 

He was admitted to the household of Mehemet Taki 
Khan, the chief of the Bakhtiyari, who lived in a 
stone fortress set on a high rock. The traveller was 
fortunate enough to save the life of the chief's eldest 
boy, then ill of fever, and this won the affection of 
the parents. The friendshhip was maintained until 
the fall of Mehemet Taki, and this episode constitutes 
the romance The Bakhtiyari were 
seriously in arrears with their tribute. The many 
summonses issued on behalf of the Shah had been 
neglected. Finally orders were given t > the Matamal— 
a eunuch general of the Shah—to equip an expedition 
and compel the tardy mountaineers to pay their dues. 
The Matamal was a wily old intriguer,a man who 
was capable of any treason and falserood, and the 
Bakhtiyari were fully aware of his character. Yet 
Mehemet Taki allowec himself to be persuaded to 
trust the smooth promises of the faithless old Persian, 


of the work. 
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and the result was his ruin. The story of this is full 
of the liveliest interest, and the reader is sure to sym- 
pathize with the manly, upright highland chief, who 
could not realize the calculated perfidy of his antago- 
nist, and so fell into the palpable snare that was laid 
for him, It is, indeed, a pitiful tale of confidence 
betrayed, of Asiatic duplicity and barbarity, of fair- 
weather friends deserting the fallen family, of disaster 
following upon disaster, until the once powerful chief- 
tain lay in chains at Tehran, and his wife and family 
were dependent on charity for shelter and food. 

One chief of another tribe did, indeed, show hos- 
pitality to Mehemet Taki when he was a fugitive from 
the Matamal. But this chief inhabited a region which 
could be made impenetrable by cutting the dykes, 
and having converted his territory into a marsh, he 
was able to defy all the military power of Persia. But 
what force could not effect was compassed by fraud. 
Given the most solemn assurances and the most 
formal written safeguards, Mehemet Taki let himself 
be induced to visit the Matamal’s camp. Once there, 
every pledge was promptly violated, he was seized 
and flung into chains. An exciting night attack upon 
the Matamal’s camp was made by Mehemet Taki’s 
friends and followers, with the object of rescuing him, 
but it failed, the Matamal having changed his pris- 
oner’s quarters at the beginning of the fighting, so 
that he could not be found, though the camp was 
penetrated to its centre. Nor did the unfortunate 
chief ever regain his freedom. Mr. Layard, many 
years subsequently, ascertained the end of the tragic 
story, and found that his old friend had died at 
Tehran, in prison and in chains, while his family had 
almost entirely perished. 

The physical training gained by the traveller during 
his nomadic life was of great value to him afterward. 
He had learned to endure the torrid sun of the desert, 
to subsist upon the most meagre rations, to withstand 
sharp climatic changes, to sleep anywhere. His 
ability to sleep under almost any conceivable circum- 
stances was, in fact, proved to himself in a ghastly way. 
Coming late to an Arabencampment where more than 
one caravan had halted for the night, he threw him- 
self upon a bale of goods, as he supposed, and slept 
soundly until morning. It was only then that the 
nature of his bed appeared. The caravan was one 
of those which convey the uncoffined bodies of true 
believers for interment in holy ground, and though 
usually the odor of this horrid freight is perceptible 
within a considerable radius, he had actually taken a 
coffin wrapped in felt for his mattress, and had slum- 
bered peacefully upon it. There was danger of the 
plague in the act, but Mr. Layard seems to have 
adopted the fatalism of his Asiatic neighbors, and 
wasted no time in anticipation of evil. In traversing 
Persia, Susiana and Babylonia he became acquainted 
with the people, their language and condition, and he 
also marked the points where exploration might be 
hopefully conducted at some future time under more 
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favorable circumstances. On returning to Constanti- 
nople he became known to Sir Stratford Canning, 
then British Ambassador to the Porte, and was em- 
ployed by that envoy for some time in an unofficial 
way, first in connection with the Bulgarian question, 
which was already coming to the front, and afterward 
among the Albanians, some of whom were in revolt 
against Turkish rule. While on this second expedi- 
tion he was a witness of Turkish perfidy, a Pacha 
having decoyed the Albanian insurrectionary leaders 
to an ostensibleconference by making the most solemn 
pledges, and then coolly seizing them all as prisoners 
andsending them to Stamboul. It was while working 
at Constantinople that the arrangements were made 
which resulted in the famous Nineveh explorations. 

A generation after Mr. Layard had worked so hard 
to obtain a position in the British Embassy at Con- 
stantinople, he was sent there himself as the repre- 
sentative of his sovereign, and found ample profit in 
the stock of knowledge he had acquired so many 
years previously. By this time, too, he had been 
disillusionized as tothe possibilities of Ottoman reform. 
Constitutional methods had proved an absurd trav- 
esty ; the old corruption flourished as rankly as ever ; 
plainly what the country needed was honest men more 
than advanced institutions. The last chapters of these 
interesting volumes are occupied with the author's 
Constantinople experiences in his youth, and the next 
stage in his active career has become familiar to all 
the world. He seems to have hesitated long about 
publishing this narrative, and finally to have yielded 
to the persuasion of friends. Certainly the record is 
well worth preserving, nor does the lapse of time 
since the occurrence of the events themselves at all 
detract from the interest of the account. The East 
changes so little, and shuns reform so steadily, that it 
is questionable whether a single criticism of Persian 
or Turkish governmental corruption made forty-five 
years ago would have to be modified upon compari- 
son with the existing state of affairs in either of those 
countries. N. Y. Tribune. 


LOTUS AND JEWELL. 


Lorus AND JEWELL. Containing “In an Indian 
Temple,”’ “‘ A Casket of Gems,” “« A Queen’s Revenge.’’ 
With other poems. By Edwin Arnold,C.S.I. 12mo, 
Sold by Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Mr. Edwin Arnold is a poet who never disappoints 

his readers. His writings are, with few exceptions, 

coloured by one prevailing line of subject running 
through them all, and yet the verse is woven by so 

deft a hand as to produce new and new pictures, of a 

variety and richness that never palls. The descriptive 

magic of his pen seems to transport us to the India 
that he loves so well. The snowy pinnacle and dome 
of Tomb or Temple rising into the golden air, the 
aloe-spear and champak blossom, musk rose and 
palm, tender cooing of jungle-doves and flutter of 
sacred pigeons within Shiva’s shrine, the multitudinous 
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human life moving in endlessly picturesque diversity, 
and the whole scene lit up by the sun as he pours his 
full fiery glow on Deccan Flats, or Maharashtra’s 
Plains—we see it all! The opening piece of the col- 
lection introduces us to a colloquy between Hindu 
Pundit and English Sahib, mingled with the song and 
chatter of the Nautch-girl, Gunga, discoursing on the 
meaning of the ineffable OM, ‘the word that hath all 
words in it.’’ Prettily the girl describes the visions of 
her head upon her bed. How, after dancing all the 
night, when once her weary eyes are laid upon her 
pillow, 

I see the Temple-lamps pale and more pale 

Inside my lids, a// down the road to sleep ; 

Till at the end there comes a softer light 

Which needs no eyes; and then I lie, and dream, 


And this, of a time of dearth :-— 


Then the Famine fell. 
Indra was angry, and his brazen skies 
Cooled with no cloud, and let no sweet rain fall. 
In wood and nullah forest-creatures died 
Pining for drink; the shyest beasts drew in 
To lap at village wells; the thirsting snake 
Crept to the mudhole where the snake-bird drooped, 
Too parch’d to strike, 


The ‘“‘ Casket of Gems”’ is a more elaborate piece of 
workmanship. Jeweller-wise, the poet selects eighteen 
gems, described in as many poems, to form with their 
combined initials the name of the lady of his love. 
Not only these, but every precious stone that man has 
found or named has its place in the song, and each 
has its meaning and its story :— 

Believe that every jewel here below 
Hath some familiar dwelling in its glory. 


Were ever opals so sung of before ? 


I pray you gaze awhile on these lit stones 

By fancy fetched from Australasian steeps ; 
Where moony pearl sets blazing scarlet tones, 

And pale gold melts to green, and amber leaps 
To bloomy violets ; and celestial blues 

Flicker to rose andruby. You shall turn 
Nowise these jewels, but their shifting hues 

To some new brilliancy will swiftly burn. 


Or pearl so described? How the oyster, 


Where the shell irks him, or the seaweed frets, 
There, from some subtle organ, he doth shed 
This lovely lustre on his grief, and gets 
Peace, and the world his labour—being dead. 


Among the remaining poems, there are many 
pieces of singular beauty, the most striking, perhaps, 
of all, being the sight that the poet had of a snake 
coming to drink out of an infant’s bowl of milk in his 
own garden: 


His small right hand encircling a lota of brass, his left 
Close-cuddling a great black cobra, slow creeping forth from 
a cleft! 
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When the snake took more than his share the baby 
pushed it away: 


And look !—the red jaws opened, and the terrible hood was 
spread ! 

Yet it struck not; but quietly closing its jaws laid now 

The horrible mottled murder of its mouth in the tender 
chink 

Of the baby’s plump crossed thighlets ; while peacefully he 
did drink. 


-And, after all, the cobra uncoils itself and slips harm- 


For the child ‘is wiser than we are; he 
London Bookseller. 


lessly away ! 
has never learned to hate.” 


NOTES. 


=There is a prospect that Talleyrand’s memoirs 
will appear this year. The papers are ready for the 
printer, but the period of delay—twenty years—does 
not expire until May. 


=Lippincott’s Magazine has started in its February 
number a series of one hundred questions in litera- 
ture and matters of current interest, for the best an- 
swers to which a prize of one hundred dollars is 
offered. 


==General Lew Wallace is at his home in Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., hard at work upon his new novel. It is 
about half finished, and the story will be laid in the 
time of Mohammed the Conqueror, in the fifteenth 
century. 


=Funk and Wagnalls announce ‘ A*Photographic 
Fac-simile of the 1623 Folio Edition of Shakespeare,” 
which is an exact reproduction to the minutest detail 
of the original. The edition will be useful in testing 
the alleged Donnelly cypher. 


= Woman is the name of a new illustrated maga- 
zine. The January number contains a second paper 
by Frederick Saunders on ‘‘ The Great Books of the 
Astor Library ;” ‘ Flowers of the Snow,” by Frederick 
Schwatka: sketches of Mrs. Craik and Jenny Lind ; 
“Women in the Bramo Somaj,”’ etc. Fiction will fill 
a large part of future numbers of the magazine. 


=Every now and then a visit to some old bookstore 
brings to sight mementos of the comedian, William 
E. Burton. His once well-stored library has in its 
driblets been sold over and over again since his death. 
It seems as if the time will never come when one 
cannot find on the shelves of some shop dealing in 
old books volumes bearing the familifr initials, ““ W. 
E. B.,”’ with the name of a later owner scribbled on 
the fly-leaf. His library must have embraced not far 
from 40,000 volumes. It was catalogued in 6,000 
lots, many of them containing from five to twenty 
volumes. 
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=Perhaps the most singular curiosity in the book 
world, says Zhe Bookworm, is a volume that belongs 
to the family of the Prince de Ligne, and is now in 
France. It is entitled ‘‘ The Passion of Christ,’’ and 
is neither written nor printed. Every letter of the 
text is cut out of a leaf, and being interleaved with 
blue paper, is as easily read as the best print. The 
labor and patience bestowed upon its composition 
must have been excessive, especially when the pre- 
cision and minuteness of the letters are considered. 
The general execution in every respect is indeed 
admirable, and the vellum is of the most delicate and 
costly kind. Rudolph II. of Germany offered for it, 
in 1640, 11,000 ducats, which was probably equal to 
60,000 at this day. 


=Popularity in literature is a good deal like light- 
ning: it is very hard to tell where it will strike. The 
publisher who could say, with any degree of certainty, 
whether such or such a manuscript would pay, would 
become a millionaire in a very short time. He can 
no more tell than the merest outsider, and it is just 
because it is known that his judgment is so likely to 
be wrong that the author of a rejected MS. regards 
him as something less than insane. I have heard 
many a publisher say that he thought experience of 
very little use in judging of the salability of a book. 
It is often the case that the books whose success 
he feels the surest of are the greatest failures; and 
those that he publishes merely to keep the presses 
going are sometimes the greatest successes. Critic. 


= In the last century—even as late as fifty years 
ago—reading aloud was regarded as an accomplish- 
ment worthy the cultivation of those (especially those 
who live in the country) with pretentions to taste, and 
it was, consequently, far more frequently found en- 
livening the domestic circle. There were fewer books, 
fewer means of locomotion, fewer pleasures of winter 
nights outside the four walls of the country parlor. 
The game of cribbage, or the sonata on the spinnet, 
did not occupy the entire evening after 6-o’clock din- 
ner, and Shakespeare and Milton were more familiar 
to the young generation of those days than they are 
now—mainly, I feel persuaded, because they were 
accustomed to hear them read aloud. The ear, habi- 
tuated to listen, is often a more safe conduit to the 
memory in youth than the inattentive eye, which 
rapidly skims a page. Nineteenth Century. 


= Darwin's WAY OF WRITING.—His method in 
writing was almost painfully elaborate. In writing a 
book he made a rough copy straight off without the 
slightest attention to style, and it was characteristic of 
him that he felt unable to write with sufficient ease if 
he used his best paper. He first made this rough 
brief, and then a fair copy was made from it and sent 
to the printer, after which came the work of revising 
and correcting the proofs, which was a wearisome 
task. The pains he took with his literary work was 
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something remarkable. He frequently put so much 
matter in one sentence that he had to cut it into two. 
If a bad arrangement of a sentence was possible he 
would be sure to adopt it. His style is direct and 
clear, and its simplicity and absence of pretense are 
its greatest charms, but he never wrote with ease and 
lacked confidence in his ability to say what he had in 
mind. Chicago News. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


Queries concerning Books, Authors and Publishers will be answered in 
this column, 


T. C, M.—At what dates did Zacarias Topelius publish in 
Swedish the six tales constituting the series called ‘“‘ The 
Surgeon’s Stories ”’ ? 

The six books were published in Stockholm from 


1872-74. 
L. C. A.—What is the best translation of Faust ? 
Undoubtedly Bayard Taylor’s, which is one of the few 
translations rivaling the original. 


A. L, T.—What is the meaning of the initials C. S, I. as 
the title of Edwin Arnold ? 


Companion of the Star of India is Edwin Arnold’s title, 
He has recently been knighted. 


LONGFELLOW.—Into how many and what languages have 
Longfellow’s writings been translated ? 


Translations of Longfellow’s principal poems 
appeared in German, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, French, 
Italian, Portuguese, Spanish, Polish and Russian, and 
“ Hiawatha" has been translated into Latin, ‘‘ Excelsior” 
into Hebrew, and “ A Psalm of Life”’ into Marathi, into 
Chinese, and into Sanscrit, making fifteen different languages 
in all, 


have 


‘“*H. M.”"—Was there an answer written to George 
Outram’s poem, ‘‘ The Annuity’”’? 
Yes. ‘The Annuitant’s Answer,” by Dr. Robert ‘Cham- 


bers. Published several years since. 


BIBLIOMANIAC. 

At the sale of the Duke of Roxburghe’s library, in 1812, 
a ‘‘ Boccaccio” of 1471 was bought by the Duke of Marl- 
borough for $11,300, 


j.F— 

“Report of the Bureau of Ethnology,” by J. W. Powell, 
in two volumes, is the best work on Ethnology we know, A 
smaller work is ‘‘ The Races of Man and Their Geographical 
Distribution,” by Oscar Peschel. Another excellent book is 
“ The History of the Races of Man, with an Analytica} 
Synopsis of the Natural History of Man,” by Dr. Hall. 


A, B.— 

‘History of Canada,” by J. MacMullen, “ Canadian Pic- 
tures,” by the Marquis of Lorne, “‘ Canadian History,” by 
J. L. Hughes,.are all instructive works on Canada. 





BOOK 
DESCRIPTIVE 
PRICE-LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
AT WANAMAKER’S. 
HISTORY. 
THE LAST OF THE VALOIS, AND ACCESSION OF HENRY 
OF NAVARRE, 1559-1589. By Catherine Charlotte 


Lady Jackson. Intwo volumes. Withportraits. 8vo, 
$7.20; by mail, $7.53. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


AUTHOR. 
With two 


RECORDS OF SHELLEY, BYRON AND THE 
By Edward John Trelawny. New edition. 
portraits. 8vo, $1.40; by mail, $1.51. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by 
Leslie Stephen. Vol. xiii. Craik—Damer. 8vo, $2.50; 
by mail, $2.77. 

Mr. James Gairdner writes on Archbishop Cranmer 
and Thomas Cromwell; Mr. Leslie Stephen on Mrs. 
Mary Ann Cross (George Eliot), Ralph Cudworth, 
and Allan Cunningham; Mr. S. L. Lee on Crashaw 
and the Admirable Crichton; Mr. Francis Espinasse 
on Samuel Crompton, inventor of the spinning-wheel ; 
Mr. C. H. Firth on Oliver Cromwell; Rev. W. D. 
Macray on Mr. Alexander Cruden; Mr. Austin Dob- 
son on Cruikshank ; Mr. Thompson Cooper on Car- 
dinal Cullen; Mr. H. R. Tedder on Edmund Curll; 
Mr. J. A. Hamilton on Curran; Mr. H. Manners 
Chichester on Lord Cutts; Mr. A°neas Mackay on 
Sir David Dalrymple, Lord Hailes, and Sir James 
Dalrymple, first Viscount Stair; and Miss A. M. 
Clerke on John Dalton, the natural philosopher. 


DESCRIPTION. 


STORIES OF PERSONS AND PLACES IN EUROPE. By 
E. L. Benedict. Copiously illustrated. 4to, boards, 
go cents; by mail, $1.11. 

E. L. Benedict has built a royal road for youth to a 
certain important province of learning generally ac- 
cessible only by the slow and tedious path of histori- 
cal study. A work like this is of great value as an 
introduction to the study of history proper, equipping 
our boys and girls with a multitude of facts to aid the 
memory and act as an incentive to earnest applica- 
tion. In families and schools it can be used effectively. 
Older persons will be interested in these sketches, 
treating in an illustrative way the countries of Europe 
—their noted physical characteristics, antiquities, 
legends, historical events and personages, industries 
and works of art. For these the author has made 
diligent research in volumes above the capacity of 
children and by no means always obtainable by their 
elders. Very fair illustrations run through the 430 
pages, and beautifully illuminated covers add the 
finishing touch to an artistic and instructive book. 

Boston Commonwealth. 


FROM PHARAOH TO FELLAH. By C. F. Moberly Bell. 
With illustrations by George Montbard. Engraved by 
Charles Barbant. 4to, $3.75; by mail, $3.97. 

Mr. Moberly Bell's new volume is an account of 
what might be termed a “ personally conducted” tour 
in Egypt, with information on various points in its 
history, present and past, and archeology, as well as 
on some of the burning questions of Egyptian politics. 
If the reader can overcome the annoyance, amount: 
ing at times to positive exasperation, at the author's 
persistent attempts at humor, he can scarcely fail to 
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be interested in what Mr. Bell has to say of a country 
about which he is especially well informed. After 
descriptions of Alexandria and Cairo, there is a good 
account of a trip up the Nile as far as the First Cata- 
ract, taken with an ‘‘ English Pasha,’’ in whom it is 
not difficult to detect Sir Evelyn Baring. The fact 
that the latter was examining into the condition of 
the Fellah with relation to his taxation, enables the 
author to state very clearly and decidedly his views 
on this subject, which are that the Fellaheen under 
the English control are not overtaxed, and, notwith- 
standing the low prices, are in a more prosperous con- 
dition than they have been for many years. He has 
no hopes for their future, however, should England 
leave Egypt, holding that they are to-day exactly 
what they were in the days of the earliest Pharaoh— 
slaves, incapable of becoming a nation or of govern- 
ing even their own villages. The book is very attrac- 
tively got up: the numerous pictures of M. Montbard, 
illustrative both of the scenery and the native life, 
being unusually good both in design and execution. 
Nation. 


DIVERSIONS OF A DIPLOMAT IN TURKEY. By Samuel 
S. Cox. Illustrated. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.30. 
See review in this number. 


UNWRITTEN 
D. Billings. 


AND COFFEE; OR, THE 
ARMY Lire. By John 
8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.50. 


HARDTACK 
STORY OF 
Illustrated. 


EARLY ADVENTURES IN PERSIA, SUSIANA, AND BABY- 
LONIA, INCLUDING A RESIDENCE AMONG THE BAKH- 
TIYARI AND OTHER WILD TRIBES BEFORE THE DISCOv- 
ERY OF NINEVEH, By Sir Henry Layard,G.C. B. In 
two volumes. With maps and illustrations. 8vo, $5.50; 
by mail, $5.85. 

See review in this number. 


RELIGION. 


ENGLISH 
New edition. 


CHURCHES. By 
8vo, $1.35; by 


SERMONS PREACHED IN 
Rev. Phillips Brooks. 
mail, $1.48. 


HERE AND HEREAFTER. An 
I2mo, gilt top, uncut edges, go cents; 


LIFE’S PROBLEMS: 
autobiography. 
by mail, $1.01. 

In describing the system of theology which he con- 
structed the author nowhere appeals to authority— 
the Bible or the Church—to sustain or enforce his con- 
clusions. His sole reliance is on pure reason and 
historical fact, and if he quotes Scripture texts it is 
merely to show the harmony of the evidence. Hehas 
thus ‘‘endeavored to meet the skeptic on the one 
hand, and the christian on the other.’’ It is needless, 
perhaps, to add that the old creeds find little favor 
with him, and that he is inclined to question the 
truthfulness of the Bible. ‘‘I am a christian,” he 
concludes, ‘‘ at least technically one—but it is because 
my reason made me one. If my faith is not rational, 
itis nothing. But Iam in bondage to no system.” 

The reverend gentleman's Christianity has evidently 

very little of Christ in it. The name of Christ appears 

nowhere in his bogk, and he invariably writes himself 

Christian with a small c. N. Y. Sun. 


TEXT OF THE BOOK OF 
By G. J. Spurrell, 


THE HEBREW 
With two appendices. 


2.87. 


NOTES ON 
GENESIS, 
M.A. 8vo, $2.75; by mail, 


THE PARABLES OF THE LORD JESUS ACCORDING TO 
S. Matruew. Arranged, compared, and _ Illus- 
trated. By Thomas Richey, S. T. D. 8vo, $1.60; by 
mail, $1.77. 
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BIBLE STUDIES FROM THE OLD AND NEw TESTA- 
MENTS COVERING THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
Lessons FOR 1888. By Geo. F. Pentecost, D.D. 
12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 90 cents; paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 48 cents, 


THE HUMILIATION OF CHRIST IN ITS PHYSICAL, 

ETHICAL, AND OFFICIAL ASPECTS, ‘The sixth series of 
the Cunningham Lectures. By Alexander Balmain 
Bruce, D. D. New edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.11. 

We are glad to see that the second edition of this 
most suggestive and luminous work revised and en- 
larged has been republished in this country. We may 
take the occasion to add that this is one of the not 
over numerous recent works in which theology ap- 
pears as the first of the sciences. Independent. 


THE Hoty LAND AND THE BIBLE. A book of 
Scripture Illustrations gathered in Palestine. By Cun- 
ningham Geikie, D.D. With a map of Palestine, 
2 vols. $3.75; by mail, $4.27. 

Differs essentially from any other work on Palestine, 
and which will be a very valuable help to the student 
of biblical literature. Dr. Geikie visited the Holy 
Land for the express purpose of gathering illustra- 
tions of the scriptures from its hills and valleys, its 
rivers and its lakes, its plains and uplands, its plants 
and animals, its skies, its soil, and, above all, from 
the pictures of ancient times still presented on every 
side in the daily life of its people. Nothing, he says, 
“‘can be more instructive in reading scripture than 
the illumination of its text from such sources, throw- 
ing light as they do on its constantly recurring 
Oriental imagery and local allusions, and revealing 
the exact meaning of words and phrases which other- 
wise could not be adequately understood. Its simple 
narratives, its divine poetry, its prophetic visions, and 
its varied teachings, alike catch additional vividness 
and force when read with such aids. ‘he Land is, in 
fact, made a natural commentary on the sacred writ- 
ings which it has given us, and we study them, as it 
were, amidst the life, scenery and local peculiarities 
which surrounded those to whom they were first ad- 
dressed.”” The author's long study of the scriptures, 
his eminent scholarship, and his opportunities for 
personal observation and comparison upon the 
ground, eminently fitted him for the work he has here 
so effectively performed. Boston Transcript. 


KEYS TO THE WORD; OR, HELP TO BIBLE StUDY. 
By A. T. Pierson, D. D. 16mo, 60 cents ; by mail, 67 
cents, 

Offers methods for the more perfect study and un- 
derstanding of the Bible, ‘‘the result of the author's 
search for keys to unlock the word of God.” , A brief 
sketch is given of each of the books of the Old and 
New Testament—as to where and when they were 
written, by whom and for what purpose, etc. ; also the 
spiritual meaning of each as the writer understands 
it, which is given as the ‘key-word to unlock its 
mysteries.” Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE GosPEL IN NATURE, A series of popular dis- 
courses.on Scripture Truths derived from Facts in Nature. 
By Henry C. McCook, D.D. 8vo, $1.00; by mail, 
$1.16. 


For many years it has been the custom of Dr. Henry 
C. McCook, of this city, to preach a series of Sunday 
afternoon discourses on special themes of a wider 
range than is usually allowed in the ordinary sermon. 
‘‘The Gospel in Nature’”’ is the outgrowth of this 
custom. It comprises twenty lectures on subjects 
such as ‘Mist or Vapor of Water,” ‘The Dew: 
God's Silent Blessings;” ‘‘ Hail: God's Reserves of 
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War;”’ “ The Rainfall,” etc. The author is a loving 

and well-known student of Nature and the Bible, and 

his discourses are eloquent and edifying. 
Philadelphia Press. 


ESSAYS AND TREATISES. 


STUDIES IN THE POETRY OF ROBERT BROWNING. By 
James Fotheringham, 12mo, $2.00; by mail, $2.14. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ART OF CONVERSATION. 
By J. P. Mahaffy. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 66 cents. 
Prof. J. P. Mahaffy has laid down the principles of 

a new science—that on which the art of which he 
treats is, or should be, based. As in the kindred arts 
of logic and rhetoric, these principles are exceedingly 
simple and obvious. Some of them, indeed, remind 
us of the Empress Catharine’s rules for mixed assem- 
blies, as reported by the veracious Oliver Goldsmith. 
But there is no doubt that the disregard of them is 
very common, nor that many thousands of people 
may profit by Prof. Mahaffy’s exposition of them. 
They are quite as much needed at the present day as 
Goldsmith's Russian Edicts were in his. We may 
observe that, in this little work, the author’s style 
seems a trifle pedagogic ; and that, though he advises 
his readers that they cannot live by law alone, he 
himself seems never to get out of view of some well- 
worn rule of composition. In his preface he acknowl- 
edges himself indebted for suggestions and criticisms 
to the Marchioness of Londonderry and to Lady 
Audrey Buller. Critic. 


Goop TALKING AND GOOD MANNERS, WITH A PAPER 
ON THE SociaL LAw oF MuTUAL HELP AND THE 
LABOR PROBLEM. By the Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, 
D. D. 12mo, gilt top, uncut edges, 80 cents ; by mail, 
88 cents. 

By A. V. Dicey, 

16mo, 45 


LETTERS ON UNIONIST DELUSIONS. 
B.C. L, Republished from Zhe Spectator. 
cents; by mail, 51 cents. 


LETTERS TO ELDER DAUGHTERS, MARRIED AND 
UNMARRIED. By Helen Ekin Starrett. 16mo, 60 
cents ; by mail, 66 cents. 

Is full of good advice and wholesome suggestion 
about housekeeping, home comforts and influences, 
occupation for women, etc. Two most sensible chap- 
ters are entitled respectively, ‘‘ Household Decora- 
tion" and “The Relative Importance of Things.” 
Thoughtful and liberal are those on ‘‘Women's 
Clubs”’ and ‘‘ The Superior Woman.”’ Almost the 
only idea advanced which seems to us mistaken is 
that of the desirability of banishing from the houses, 
at any rate of people of moderate income, both cook 
and cooking. But surely it is better to have ‘the 
household fires burn warm and bright”’ in kitchen as 
well as parlor; for not only do we want the means of 
ready hospitality, of consulting private preference, and 
of giving some individuality to the home-table, but 
also our daughters need to keep their opportunities 
for practical education; and then again, in sickness 
how can we spare the home-kitchen ? 

N. Y. Evening Post. 

DocTOR AND PATIENT. By S. Weir Mitchell, M. D., 
LL.D. 12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.30. 


In some sense a supplement to Dr. Mitchell’s “‘ Wear 
and Tear,"’ which is so well known as at once an emi- 
nently practical and a most entertaining book, although 
only to a limited extent does it go over the same 
ground, and this chiefly in the admirable essay en- 
titled ‘‘ Nervousness and its Influence on Character "’— 
an essay which ought to be carefully read and thought- 
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fully considered by all who have to do with nervous 
people, and which a calm perusal of in moments of 
entire self-control might save more than one victim 
of jangled nerves from a tortured life and possible 
insanity. ‘The most delightful of all the essays is that 
on ‘‘Convalescence,” although the last of the series, 
which recommends out-door and camp-life for women, 
challenges our admiration by its breezy and whole- 
some atmosphere. The most important of them, 
however, so far as their practical bearing is concerned, 
are those entitled ‘‘ The Physician,”’ “ Pain and its 
Consequences,” and ‘The Moral Management of 
Sick or Invalid Children.’” Dr. Mitchell handles his 
theme in each of these with a dignity which is com- 
mensurate with its importance, but also with a quiet 
humor that is very telling. Philadelphia Record. 


TALKS TO YOUNG MEN (WITH ASIDES TO YOUNG 
WoMEN). By Robert Collyer. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 


There are twelve “talks "’ in the book on the follow- 
ing topics, some of which souad familiar, especially 
the one on “‘Sleep.”” They are “ The Joy of Youth,” 
‘Godlike Temptations,” ‘‘My New Name,” “In the 
Spirit,” ‘‘ Two Emigrants,’’ ‘‘ Two Children,” ‘“ The 
Primitive Idea of a Good Wife,’’ *‘ Debt,”’ ‘“‘ Sleep,” 
‘‘A Noble Anger,’’ ‘‘Charles and Mary Lamb,” 
“The Companionship of Good Books.”’ The title- 
page parenthetically hints at ‘‘asides to young 
women,”’ and they prove to be no side issues, but 
very essentially in the line of help to the young men; 
for in the exhortation and prescription to young 
women a young man may catch the test and require- 
ment necessary in picking a true helpmate. This is 
the message of a man whose heart never grows old; 
whose youthful struggles and aspirations are perpetu- 
ated in a vivid, sympathetic memory and a still- 
growing character; immortal youth speaking to 
youth; the firm, clear facts of life allied delicately 
and suggestively with the world of beautiful, pure 
imagination. Here is hope for the fearful and 
laughter for the sad; here is warning for the reckless 
and sympathy for the weak; here is wisdom for the 
untaught and strong sense for the frivolous; here is 
poetry for the prosaic and faith for the doubting. 

Boston Transcript. 


FEVER-NURSING. Practical Lessons in Nursing series. 
Designed for the use of professional and other nurses, 
and especially as a text-book for nurses in training. 
By J. C. Wilson, A.M., M.D. 12mo, 80 cents; by 
mail, 89 cents. 


ART. 


SCHOOLS AND MASTERS OF PAINTING. With an 
appendix on the principal galleries of Europe. By 
A. G. Radcliffe. Illustrated. New edition. 8vo, 
$2.25; by mail, $2.44. 

EGYPTIAN ARCHAOLOGY. By G. Maspero, D. C. L. 
Translated from the French by Amelia B. Edwards. 
With 299 illustrations. 8vo, $2.40; by mail, $2 58. 

See review in this number. 


POETRY. 


LEGENDS OF THE SUSQUEHANNA, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Truman H, Purdy. With illustrations by F. O. C 
Darley and F. E. Lummis. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.21. 

Just about average is the quality of verse in Mr. 
Truman H. Purdy’s ‘“ Legends of the Susquehanna, 
and other Poems,” but not so the score of pen-and- 
ink illustrations by F. O. C. Darley and F. E. 
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Lummis. These are all delicately drawn, and two of 
them, ‘‘ The Glassy Lake’”’ and ‘‘ The Old Fireside,” 
are really of surpassing excellence. Mr. Purdy’s poems 
are simplicity itself, and this becomes them well in 
treating of the red-skin and the pioneer, of noble 
Shikalamy and brave Sam Brady. 

° Philadelphia Press. 


A MASQUE, AND OTHER Poems. By S. Weir Mitchell, 
M.D., LL.D. 8vo, boards, $1.10; by mail, $1.18. 


THE NEw SOUTH; OR, SOUTHERN SENTIMENT SINCE 
THE War. A frolic of fancy with fact. By James 
T. Lassell, A.M. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.18. 


THE WHITE SAIL, AND OTHER POEMS. By Louise 
Imogen Guiney. 16mo, gilt top, uncut edges, 90 cents; 
by mail, 99 cents. 

Are notable for original thought and a certain virile 
strength of expression, which suggests a careful study 
of the works of Robert Browning. Her verses are as 
far removed as possible from the commonplace, but 
are, on the other hand, too often rugged, obscure and 
unmusical. Such expressions as ‘‘high-erected 
glance”’ or ‘“‘ hammer-hard heels of noon ”’ are not 
merely infelicitous, but positively grotesque. This is 
all the more amusing, because the author. shows in 
such pieces as “ Tarpeia” and ‘‘ The Rise of the 
Tide’’ that she can write realistic, descriptive poetry 
of a high order with directness and force. The volume, 
on the whole, is a decided gain to American poetry. 

Philadelphia Record. 


FivE Poems. By Charles G. Ames. Oblong 4to, 


parchment, 35 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


Poems. By “ Josiah Allen’s Wife ’’ (Marietta Holly). 
Illustrated by W. Hamilton Gibson, and others, 8vo. 
$1.35; by mail, $1.52. 


Two WomEN: 1862. A Poem. By Constance Feni- 
more Woolson. Reprinted from Appletons’ Journal. 
12mo 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


Poems. By George MacDonald, LL.D. Selected 
by V. D. S. and C.F. 16mo, go cents; by mail, 97 
cents. 

George MacDonald is best known by his novels. 
He has also written verse ; not enough to change the 
fact that his chief message to the world was to be 
delivered in prose, but enough to show the character- 
istics @f his mind on the more imaginative and art 
side, and to make a highly interesting collection for 
his admiring readers to study. The collection of these 
poems makes a literary gem. The frontispiece is a 
good engraved portrait of Mr. MacDonald, in half- 
length size. Independent. 


Lotus AND JEWELL. Containing ‘‘In an Indian 
Temple,” « A Casket of Gems,” ‘* A Queen’s Revenge,”’ 
With other poems. By Edwin Arnold, C.S,I. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

See review in this number. 


PROSE FICTION. 
By Elizabeth Wetherell. 


THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. 
New edition, 


With etchings by Frederick Dielman. 
12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.08. 

A friend of our youth comes before us in a new 
dress in the shape of Ellen Montgomery, the gentle 
and pious heroine of Susan Warner's ‘‘ The Wide, 
Wide World” in a handsome gilt-edged volume with 
etchings by F. Dielman. How many girls have 
made up their minds to be good girls because Ellen 
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was! How many youthful tears have been shed over 
the’ deaths of Mrs. Montgomery and Alice Hum- 
phreys! Where is the girl who has not fallen in love 
with that prig, John ?—own cousin to that other prig, 
Philip, in the ‘‘ Heir of Redclyffe.”” Mr. Dielman’s 
soft etching used asa frontispiece shows Ellen in her 
curls and broad hat with her Bible in her, hand, stand- 
ing among flowers. All the plates are handled in 
the same soft, delicate, rather sentimental way, quite 
in keeping with the character of the story. The 
etcher has made no attempt to modernize the person- 
ages, which makes us think that perhaps he has taken 
a hint from some earlier set of illustrations, so well 
has he preserved the characteristics of the period to 
which the story belongs. The cover is of dark blue 
cloth with silver stars scattered over it, to simulate the 
heavens. Critic. 
THE ANGEL OF THE VILLAGE. By L. M. Ohorn. 

Translated by Mrs. Matthews. 16mo, go cents; by 

mail, $1.00, 


A novelette having the good and bad points of this 
class of fiction about equally distributed. It has a 
real story to tell, but tells it with tiresome detail ; it is 
honest and pure in tone, with a distinctly religious in- 
spiration, but is lugubrious and unduly sentimental. 
We made similar points upon German fiction quite 
recently and need not repeat. A Black Forest village 
is the scene of the tale and the ‘‘angel”’ of it is a 
young girl whose unobtrusive goodness and strength 
of character is of the greatest help to her associates 
in times of divers severe trials,—fever, flood, work- 
man's strikes, etc. Wecan but respect the evident 
conscientiousness and devotion to high ideals which 
animate writers of this order, the while we regret that 
they do not endeavor to cultivate an easier and more 
“readable ”’ style. Atheneum, 


ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS. By David Christie 
Murray and Henry Herman. 1!2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
87 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

See review in this number. 


Our Party OF Four. A story of travel. By Mrs. 
H. B. Goodwin. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

Cannot boast of much plot, but is an entertaining 
story of travel, containing a reasonable amount of 
romantic adventure and a good deal of love-making 
and art criticism. The author is more than ordinarily 
well informed regarding Spanish and Italian art and 
archeology, and on such subjects may be said to 
speak ex cathedra. Her descriptions of natural 
scenery in the south of Europe are glowing as well as 
accurate. We cannot always commend the manner 
in which the characters address sentimental speeches 
to each other, or their tendency to utter well-worn 
platitudes. They are also rather too fond of quoting 
from Browning. N. Y. Sun. 


THE VANDERHEYDE MANor-House. By Mary 


Cruger. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

An unjust suspicion forced Harry Elliot to resign 
hopes of a brilliant business career, and take up his 
residence in the old Vanderheyde manor-house ; 
about the same time a strange misunderstanding with 
his wife occurred, then his financial prospects bright- 
ened, and young Elliot commenced to plan for the 
future, when the mystery of the story abruptly termi- 
nates his hopes and adds strange complications that 
intensify the interest and curiosity of the reader. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE TOILERS OF THE SEA. By Victor Hugo. New 
edition, With illustrations from designs by Chifflart, 
D. Vierge and Victor Hugo. 2 vols. Large 8vo, $4.50. 
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LocrRINE. A TRAGEDY. By Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne, 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 
See review gn this number. 


IN CONVENT WALLS: THE STORY OF THE DISPENSERS. 
By Emily Sarah Holt. 12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.34. 


THE VAGRANT, AND OTHER TALES. By Vladimir 
Korolénko, ‘Translated from the Russian by Mrs, 
Aline Delano. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

See review in this number. 


THE COLONEL’S MONEY. By Lucy C. Lillie. Illus- 


trated. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 


It is a wholesome tale about an American-bred girl 
who inherited an English fortune and went to Eng- 
land to live. Any one can see, at a glance, what ex- 
periences and adventures, pleasant and otherwise, 
such a situation promises ; and in subsequent pages 
the author shows herself entirely competent to fulfill 
the great expectations raised in her opening chapters. 
The book is beautifully illustrated by full-page pic- 
tures. American Bookseller. 


PUTTING YOURSELF IN 
16mo, go cents ; by mail, 


MAHALY SAWYER; OR, “ 
HER Piace.” ByS. E. D. 
97 cents. 

A queer little story, which, in some of its passages, 
closely borders on the ridiculous, but which is saved 
from condemnation by its evident sincerity of pur- 
pose, and by the naive force with which some of the 
principal scenes are written. The aim of the story is 
to give a sort of objective study of the Biddy question, 
and the heroine is represented as trying the experi- 
ment of “taking service”’ for the sake of finding out 
what it is like from the Biddy standpoint. She and 
some of the rest of the good people do a quite shock- 
ing quantity of fibbing in connection with the trans- 
formation of a fine lady into a servant girl, and the 
supposed views of St. Paul and St. Peter and other 
saintly persons on the servant girl question are quoted 
with a confidence that borders on recklessness; but 
despite all these matters and the utter in:probability 
of the main incident of the story, the little tale is 
recited with so much vivacity and with so much 
humor—unconscious perhaps, but none the less gen- 
uine—that we have found better entertainment in it 
than has been found in many a more pretentious 
effort in the story-telling line. 

Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


THROUGH GREEN GLASSES. Andy Merrigan’'s Great 
Discovery and other Irish Tales. By F. M. Allen, 
Illustrated by M. Fitzgerald. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
70 cents. 


Is a little book of a good deal of merit. Mr. Allen 
knows his ground very thoroughly and he has con- 
trived to collect a number of suggestive and humorous 
illustrations of Irish character, which will be found 
both entertaining and instructive. The tales, seven 
in number, are supposed to be told by a quaint old 
peasant met by the author on his travels; they are 
legendary, historical, social—an odd and agreeable 
melange which many readers, we have no question, 
will find more to the purpose as mental relaxation 
than they would works of greater real consequence. 
Perhaps the best of the stories are ‘‘ Andy Merrigan’s 
Discovery,” ‘‘ From Portlaw to Paradise,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Last of the Dragoons,”’ but each of them has some 
significant touch to commend it. American, 


THE GAVEROCKS. By S. Baring-Gould. 16mo, 35 
cents; by mail, 42 cents. No. 80, Lippincott's series 
of Select Novels. 16mo, paper, 18 cents; by mail, 23 
cents, 
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Scene laid on the Cornish coast of England. The 
Gaverocks are a family consisting of father, mother, 
and two grown sons, every one of whom have pro- 
nounced characteristics and prejudices that make their 
home-life very stormy. There are two heroines, both 
beautiful and who both almost ruin their lives for the 
men they love. An old family feud is the basis of the 
plot. The descriptions of scenery, manners, and cus- 
toms of that part of England fifty years ago form a 
good background for a story of ‘true love” that cer- 
tainly did not run smooth. Publishers’ Weekly. 


RICHARD CABLE, THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. By S. Baring- 
Gould. 16mo, 35 cents; by mail, 43 cents. No. 81, 
Lippincott’s series of Select Novels. 16mo, paper, 18 
cents ; by mail, 23 cents. 

In this book the author has shown the effects pro- 
duced by overweening pride, which in this case mars 
several years in the life of the two principal characters. 
The plot is original in conception, and is well carried 
through thorny roads and over rough places to a 
desirable conclusion, not the ending of. perfect happi- 
ness described in the old fairy té les, but such as may 
fairly be expected by human beings, and into which 
the leaven of sorrow may enter, making bright places 
but appear brighter by contri ist. There are some 
beautiful ideas conveyed, such as the parable by which 
Richard Cable gives the conception of what life should 
be, and the exquisite tenderness of his love for his 
children, which forms the theme for many a pretty 
scene, and in which all that is best in the man’s 
nature plays a part. The author himself moralizes in 
a quaint, dry way, anent the old, yet ever new story of 
the family skeleton, which, he says, some will try to 
conceal while others dress it up and scorn to affect 
ignorance of its existence. It seems, also, as if the 
author desired to teach a lesson on the hopelessness 
of the present would-be-leveling system in his scenes 
between Josephine and her mis-mated husband, Rich- 
ard Cable—he out of place in her sphere, and she 
equally so when she descends to his. Mr. Baring- 
Gould has, however, managed cleverly to make them 
meet on a more equal plane, on which they both 
sacrifice many of their prejudices ; but this was a work 
of years. The quaint touches of satire apparent in 
the pages of the story give it a piquancy which can not 
fail to interest the reader. Philadelphia Press. 


MINGO, AND OTHER SKETCHES IN BLACK AND WHITE, 
By Joel Chandler Harris. No. 24, Ticknor’s Paper 
series. I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

A collection of four of Mr. Joel Chandler Harris's 
Southern character stories. The first is a study of 
class distinctions in the South, as well asa striking 
picture of the personal attachment of the negro, 
which in this case is deepened by superstitious influ- 
ences. At Teague Poteet’s”’ is a story of the moun- 
tains, opening with a quaint genealogical study, a 
suggestive and highly imaginative glimpse at the war 
from this isolated point; and dev eloping into a pure 
and tender love affair, to which relief is given by the 
tragical incidents of ‘‘moon-shining.’’ Taken for all 
in all, this is the best of Mr. Harris’s productions. 
‘‘Blue Dave,” the next in order, is an almost gro- 
tesque picture of a run-away negro who has succeeded 
in remaining free so long, in the very neighborhood 
of his old home, that he has become “a legend ; 
part of the folk-lore of the section.’’ He is.a sort of 
good-natured wild man who plays all sorts of amusing 
pranks ; he saves from death a young planter who has 
befriended him ; and when the latter, out of gratitude, 
buys him, althoug rh still at large, Dave returns gladly 
to servitude rite his new master. ‘A Piece of 
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Land,” 
a study of middle-class character, 
rather far-fetched. 


which closes the volume, is equally good as 
but the plot is 
Boston Beacon. 


A TALLAHASSEE GIRL. 
25, Ticknor’s Paper series. 
45 cents. 


By Maurice Thompson. No. 


I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 


BEATRIX RANDOLPH. 
No. 26, Ticknor’s 
mail, 45 cents. 


A story. 
Paper series. 


By Julian Hawthorne. 
I2mo, 40 cents; by 


REFERENCE. 


APPLETONS’ ATLAS OF THE UNITED STATES. Con- 
sisting of general maps of the United States and Terri- 
tories, and a County map of each of the States. With 
descriptive text. 4to, $1.10; by mail, $1.21, 


LARGE SCALE SECTIONAL MAP OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA. Indexed. 80 cents; by mail, 85 cents, 


*s ALMANACK FOR 1888. 
70 cents ; paper, 40 cents ; 


8vo, 60 cents; 
by mail, 48 cents. 


ROUTLEDGE 
by mail, 

A close approach to the indispensable Whitaker's, 
differing from the latter in such a way as to supple- 
ment it “usefully, Not containing so much matter, its 
print is larger. The arrangement of its main sections 
is convenient, being alphabetical, as, Amusements in 
and about London; Army, Navy, and Reserve Forces; 
Art of the Year; Banking, Finance, etc.; Colonies and 
India; Commerce and Trade; Ecclesiastical ; Educa- 
tional and Scholastic Establishments ; Foreign Coun- 
tries, and so on to Science and Sports and Pastimes. 
The editor apologizes for crudities and errors in a first 
venture, and asks for corrections. We may notice, 
then, that Mr. Manning’s successor in the United 
States Treasury has been overlooked, and that Mr. 
Lamar's second initial is transformed from Q into O. 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


ENGLAND, WALES, AND SCOTLAND, 
AS FAR AS LocH MAREE AND THE CROMARTY FIRTH, 
Handbook for Travellers., By K. Baedeker. With 14 
maps, 24 plans, and a panorama, 1I2mo, $3.20; by 


mail, $3.30. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


OLDEN-TiIME Music. A compilation from newspa- 
pers and books. By Henry M. Brooks, With an intro- 
duction by Professor Edward S. Morse, Ph.D. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

See review in this number, 


THE 


GREAT BRITAIN: 


ASTEROIDS; OR, MINOR PLANETS BETWEEN 
MARS AND JUPITER. By Daniel Kirkwood, LL. D 
I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

Part I presents in a popular form the leading his- 
torical facts as to the discovery of Ceres, Pallas, Juno, 
Vesta and Astrzea; a tabular statement of the dates 
and places of discovery for the entire group; a list of 
the names of discoverers, with the number of minor 
planets detected by each; and a table of the principal 
elements so far as computed. In part 2 this descrip- 
tive summary is followed by questions relating to the 
origin of the cluster ; the elimination of members from 
particular parts; the eccentricities and inclinations of 
the orbits, and the relation of the zone to comets of 
short period. Publishers’ Weekly. 
By Sir Edward J. Reed, 
With supplementary 
Illustrated. 


MODERN SHIPS OF WAR. 
M. P., and Edward Simpson. 
chapters and notes by J. D. Jerrold Kelley. 
8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.13. 

The articles by Sir Edward J. Reed and Edward 

Simpson, originally published in Harfer's Magazine, 

on the history of the development of naval architec- 
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ture and the present condition of the navies of the 
world, have been put into a handsome book form un- 
der the title ‘‘ Modern Ships of War.’ The book is a 
finely illustrated account of the wonderful changes in 
the construction of war-ships and the marvelous 
accomplishments of foreign powers in producing the 
great metal fighting-machines that have taken the 
place of the old-time ‘‘ wooden walls.’ To cope with 
any foreign power at sea the United States has noth- 
ing worthy of being called a fleet, and though, hap- 
pily, there is nothing more unlikely than a contest 
with such a power at present, it is mortifying to feel 
that we are so completely inferior. There are signs 
that Congress will before long awaken to the necessity 
of consistent and progressive action toward providing 
an efficient, though small, modern navy. 

Christian Union. 


IRELAND'S CAUSE IN ENGLAND'S PARLIAMENT. By 
Justin McCarthy, M, P. With preface by John Boyle 
O'Reilly. I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents, 


RAGNAROK: THE AGE OF FIRE AND GRAVEL. By 
Ignatius Donnelly. New edition. Illustrated. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


A GiRu’s LIFE EIGHTY YEARS AGo. Selections from 
the letters of Eliza Southgate Bowne. With an intro- 
duction by Clarence Cook. [Illustrated with portraits 
and views. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.42. 

We have already noted, at the time of their appear- 
ance in Scribner's, the letters of a young woman at 
the beginning of the century, which are now published 
in an atractive book-form under the title *‘A Girl’s 
Life Eighty Years Ago.’ The scope of the corre- 
spondence, which ranges over Portland, Boston, 
Saratoga, New York and Charleston, gives a broad 
view of the conditions of our early social life. The 
illustrations are numerous and well printed, and the 
portraits of old Salem and other worthies have almost 
an historical interest in our social annals. Clarence 
Cook furnishes a sympathetic and competent intro- 
duction. Nation. 


THE MAN WHO WOULD LIKE TO MARRY. By Harry 
Parkes. Illustrated. Oblong 8vo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 45 cents. 


THE GIRL WHO WOULDN'T MIND GETTING MARRIED. 
By Harry Parkes. Illustrated. Oblong 8vo, paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

Two very clever comic skits that would make amus- 
ing, mirth-providing gifts to people to whom they 
were suited, one enutled ‘‘ A Man Who Would Like 
to Marry,” depicting in a series of humorous illustra- 
tions the uncertainties attending the choice of a wife ; 
and uniform in style and intended as a companion 
volume, ‘‘A Girl Who Would Not Mind Marrying,” 
showing the other side of the question. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


ROBERT EMMET. A tragedy of Irish history. By 
Joseph I. C. Clarke, 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents, 

An historical drama founded on the life and death 
of the Irish patriot of thatname. It is picturesque in 
detail, and in many passages spirited and even excit- 
ing, but is far too long for the stage. Emmet'’s cele- 
brated speech before the Criminal Court of Dublin, 
just previous to his sentence to the gallows, is intro- 
duced with excellent effect. In preparing his work 
for publication Mr. Clarke was enabled to examine 
many family documents in the possession of Dr. 
Thomas Addis Emmet, the leading representative of 
the Emmet family in America. N. Y. Sun. 
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THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 
Henry Irving and Frank A. Marshall. With notes and 
introductions to each play by F. A Marshall and other 
Shakespearian scholars and numerous illustrations by 
Gordon Browne. In 8 volumes. Vol. 1, 4to, $2.25 ; 
by mail, $2.50. 


Edited, with an introduction and 
The Best Plays of the Old 
8vo, uncut edges, 80 


THOMAS DEKKER. 
notes, by Ernest Rhys. 
Dramatists. Mermaid series. 
cents ; by mail, 95 cents. 


Dekker, as is well-known, often worked in couples 
with brother playwrights, Ford, Massinger, Middleton, 
Jonson and others being associated with him in his 
labours. Of the two plays which he wrote in conjunc- 
tion with Ford, the ‘‘ Witch of Edmonton”’ is given 
here. So are also ‘‘ The Shoemaker’s Holiday”’ in 
which Wilson, the actor, lent him some help. One 
wishes that ‘‘ Match me in London,” ‘‘ The Wonders 
of a Kingdom,” and the “ Virgin Martyr”’ could 
have been also included, but we suppose space 
forbade. London Bookseller. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


Walter Besant. 12 cents; by mail, 15 cents. 


20 cents; by mail, 23 cents. 


613 Katharine Regina, 
614 Miser Farebrother. 
615 Thrift. 


3. L. Farjeon. 


Samuel Smiles. 15 cents; by mail, 18 cents. 


CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


99 Colloquies on Society. Robert Southey. 9 cents; by mail, 10 


cents. 
100 Plutarch’s Lives of Agesilaus, Pompey, and Phocion. g cents; by 


mail, 10 cents. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS: 
The Chess-Player’s Manual, by G. H. S. Gossip 
Walks in Paris, by Augustus J. C. Hare. 
Days near Paris, by Augustus J. C. Hare. 
English-French and French-English Pronouncing Dictionary. 


T. Y. CROWELL AND CO.: 
Stories for Children, by Count Tolstoi. 
Napoleon and the Russian Campaign, by Count Tolstoi. 
Maximina, by Don Armando Palacio Valdés. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND CO. : 

The Second Son, by N. O. W. Oliphant, and T. B. Aldrich. 

Beyond the Shadow, and other Poems, by Stuart Sterne. 

Substance and Show, and other Lectures, by Thomas Starr King 
(New edition.) 

Life of Amos A. Lawrence, by Rev. Wm, Lawrence 
tion.) 

Current Religion Perils, by Joseph Cook 

The History of Prussia during the Reign of Frederick the Great, 
by Herbert Tuttle. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY: 
The Hereafter, by Twenty-Three Prominent Clergymen. 
The Doctor of Deane, by Mary T. Palmer. 
The Deathless Book, by Rev. D. O. Mears. 
Margaret Regis, by Annie H. Ryder. 
HARPER AND BROTHERS: 
What I Remember, by T. A. Trollope. 
Life and Labor, by Samuel Smiles. 
The Russian Peasantry, by Stepniak. 
TICKNOR AND CO.: 
Queen Money, by the author of ‘‘ The Story of Margaret Kent.’” 
Looking Backward ; 2000-1887, by Edward Bellamy. 
Under the Southern Cross, by Maturin M. Ballou. 


D. APPLETON AND CO.: 
An Unlaid Ghost, by J. V. Pritchard. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER: 
R:adings and Prayers in Aid of Private Devotion, by 
Clark. 
A Manual ot Church History, by Rev. Arthur Charles Jennings. 
An Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed, by Rev. John Eyre Yonge 
Turning Points of Thought and Conduct, by Dr. James Morris 
Whiton. 


(New edi 


sishop 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Mahaly Sawyer ; 
Life’s Problems : 
Our Party of Four. . 
The Angel of the Villz age . 
Talks to Young Men 
Women) : 
Letters to Elder Daughters . som 
The Principles of the Art of C conversation . . & . Putnam’s Sons. 
Robert Emmet. A tragedy of Irish herent” ‘ P Putnam’s Sons. 
Routledge’s Almanack for 1888. . - « Geo. y sd -dge and Sons 
Poems, by Josiah Allen’s Wife. ..... . Funk and Wagnalls. 
The Man Who Would Like to Marry. . . Frederick Warne and Co. 
The Girl Who Wouldn’t Mind Marrying Frederick Warne and Co, 
Sectional Map of Southern California. . Rand, McNally and Co. 


Here and Hereafter 
Cupples and Hurd. 
Cupples and Hurd. 


(with Asides to Young 


. . Lee and Shepard. 
"A “. M Clurg and Co. 


MY BOOKS. 


Which are my Books ? why, ’tis much as you please, 
For, given 'tis a book, it can hardly be wrong, 

And Bradshaw himself I can study with ease, 
Though for choice I might call for a Sermon or Song; 
And Locker on London, and Sala on Cooks, 


And of them 


‘Tom Brown,” and Plotinus, they’re all 


Books. 


There's Fielding to lap one in currents of mirth ; 
There's Herrick to sing of a flower or a fay ; 

Or good Maitre Francoys to bring one to earth, 
If Shelley or Coleridge 
There’s Miiller on Speech, there is Gurney on Spooks, 


have snatched one away ; 
There is Tylor on Totems, there’s all sorts of Books. 


There’s roaming in regions where every one’s been, 

Encounters where no one was ever before, 

There's ‘‘ Leaves’’ from the Highlands we owe to the 
Queen, 

There’s Holly’s and Leo’s Adventures in Kor; 

There’s Tanner who dwelt with Pawnees and Chinooks, 

You can cover a great deal of country in Books. 

There are books, highly thought of, that nobody reads, 

There is Geusius’s dearly delectable tome 

On the Cannibal—he on his neighbor who feeds— 

And in blood-red morocco 'tis bound by Derome ; 

There’s Montaigne here (a Foppens) there’s Roberts (or 
Flukes), 

There's Elzevirs, Aldines and Gryphius’ Books. 


There’s Bunyan, there’s Walton, in early editions, 
There’s many a quarto uncommonly rare ; 

There’s quaint old Quevedo adream with his visions, 
There’s Jonson ‘the portly and Burton the spare ; 

There’s Boston of Ettrick, who preached of the “ Crooks 


In the Lots” of us mortals, who bargain for Books. 


There’s Ruskin to keep one exclaiming ‘‘ what next ?” 

There's Browning to puzzle and Gilbert to chaff, 

And * Marcus Aurelius ” to sooth one if vexed, 

And good Marcus Tuainus to lend you a laugh; 

And there's capital tomes that are filled with fly-hooks, 

And I've frequently found them the best kind of Books. 
Andrew Lang. 


or, Putting Yourselfin Her Place Cupples and Hurd. 
. » Cupples and Hurd. 
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A Washington correspondent writes: ‘‘ Every after- 
noon a little, dark, wiry, iron-gray-whiskered man, with 
a face like a Spaniard, and a plug hat well crowded 
down over his iron-gray head, jumps nervously into 
the red herdic at the Capitol which runs out to the 
fashionable Northwest. He is well bundled up in an 
overcoat, with a muffler of blue flannel, and he has a 
big green bag in his hand. This bag bulges out with 
books, and he takes it with him to the front of the 
herdic, and gets, if he can, a seat where the light is 
best. He then loosens the string of his bag and takes 
out a book, then bobs his chin down on his chest and 
loses himself He does not look up 
until he reaches Scott's statue, which stands on Six- 
teenth Street and Massachusetts Avenue, two miles 
away. Here the dark-skinned student closes his 
book and puts it back into the bag. He then rings 
the bell and rushes nervously out and down several 


in the pages. 


doors until he reaches a big pressed-brick house with 


This is Ainsworth R. 
the Librarian of Congress, a man who 
carries the titles of 500,000 books in his head.” 


a smooth, round bay window. 


Spofford, 
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The Real Estate Trust Company 
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No. 1340 Chestnut Street. 
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Receives Deposits of money, payable by check, and allows Interest on daily balances. Receives for safe- 
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A preparation of the phosphates that is readily assimilated by the system. 
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Wild Animals in Captivity. 


Illustrated by pen and camera, by FORTUNE Nort. 


Quarto. Publisher's price, $7.50; our price, 


2° 
hd 4 


5. 


The Count of Monte Christo. 


By ALEXANDER Dumas. Five vols., octavo. 


Illustrated. 


$9.00. 


Publisher's price, $15.00; our price, 


Birds and Blossoms and 
What the Poets Sing of 
Them. | 

Illustrated by FIDELIA BRIDGEs, in colors, and 
edited by SustE BARsTow SKELDING. 


cloth, gilt 


te) 
price, $2.00. 


Quarto, 


Publisher's price, $3.50; 


edges. our 


A Bunch of Violets. 


By IRENE E. JEROME, author and designer of 
Sketch Halle- 


Publisher's price, $3.7 


‘‘One Year's Book,” ‘‘ Nature’s 


lujah,”’ etc. Quarto. 


our price, $2.00. 


Picturesque Washington. 


By JosSEpH WeEsT Moore. With Pen and Pencil 
Sketches of its Scenery, History, Traditions, 
Public and Social Life, with Graphic Descriptions 
of the Capitol and Congress, the White House, 
and the Government Departments, together with 
Artistic Views at Mount Vernon, a Map of the 
City of Washington, and Diagrams of the Halls 
In 


Publisher's price, $3.00; 


of Congress. cloth, embossed in gold, red, 


and black. our price, 


$1.50; red, and 


black, gilt edge. 


t=) 


in cloth, embossed in gold, 


Publisher’s price, $3.50; our 


price, $1.75. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia. 


NEWS. 


-D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE Jl IST READY: 
i. 
' California of the South: 


ITS PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, 
RESOURCES, ROUTES OF TRAVEL, AND 
HEALTH-RESORTS. Being a complete guide 
to Southern California. By WALTER LINDLEY, 
M.D., and J. P. Wipney, A.M., M.D. With 
Maps and numerous Illustrations. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $2.00. 

Southern California is the new Golden Hesperides towards which 
invalids seeking for health, cultivators looking for new lands to plant, 
travelers searching for fresh territory to explore, are now turning in 
great numbers. The guide to this country now offered was planned with 
the requirements of these classes in view, the information given being 
exhaustive in each field. It has been prepared by two well-known 
physicians living in Los Angeles, who being thoroughly familiar with 
the ground, their statements may be fully trusted 


Il. 
The Memoirs of an Arabian 
Princess. 
By EMILy REUvTE, #ée Princess of Oman and Zan- 
zibar. Translated from the German. 12mo, 


cloth. 


These memoirs are written by an Arabian Princess, who married a 
German officer, became converted to Christianity, and now resides in 
Berlin. It gives an insight into life in a Sultan’s palace such as we 
have not had 

*« There is a very agreeable air of reality in the book A series 
of very carefully finished pictures of Arabian interiors, or rather of 
exteriors, in the life of an Arabian Princess.’’— 7he Spectator 


Ill. 
Animal Magnetism 


From the French of ALFRED BINET and CHARLES 
FéReE. ‘‘ International Scientific Series.”” I12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.50. 

‘‘Tt would at present be premature to write a didactic treatise on 
animal magnetism and hypnotism. This work only aims at giving an 
account of special researches which, notwithstanding their number and 
variety, will not justify general conclusions on the question. After re- 
ceiving this warning, the reader will not be surprised to meet with 
occasional breaches of continuity, which are, however, more apparent 


than real, and which are due to our resolution not to speak of experi- 


ments which we have not verified for ourselves.”""—F rom the Preface 


IV. 

Home Again. 
A NOVEL. 
of ‘‘ Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood,” etc. 


Paper, 50 cents; half-bound, 75 cents. 


“* Home Again’ is a more compact and complete story than some ot 
It is, of course, full of good things, pithy sayings, 
\ master’s hand shows itself in every page.”’ 


V. 


The Story of Antony Grace. 


A NOVEL. By GEorRGE MANVILLE FENN, author 
of ‘“‘ The Master of the Ceremonies,” etc. 12mo, 
paper. Price, 50 cents. 


An admirable story of the struggles, adventures, and ultimate suc 
cesses of a young boy in London. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, author 
12mo, 


his later works. 
and deep thought 
-Literary World 


For sale by all booksellers ; or any work sent by the publishers 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp STREET, NEw YORK. 
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Two Notable New Russian 


Translations, 


The Other 


Vagrant and 


Tales. 


Translated by Mrs. 
I2mo, $1.25. 


By VLADIMIR KOROLENKO. 
Aline Delano. 


Korolénko’s name is new to American readers, but 
in Russia he stands at the head of the younger gen- 
eration of writers. Like all of the literary children of 
Gogol, he is a realist; he paints with photographic 
distinctness, but at the same time he is an artist and 
selects only the details that are relevant. His style is 
crisp and nervous. He excels in placing before the 
eye, by a few shrewd touches, a whole landscape. It 
sends the blood to the heart with a quick rush, and 
thus the author sways the reader with a power that is 
irresistible. One knows that he writes from his heart, 
that he is genuine. 


A Russian Proprietor and 
Other Stories 


By Count Lyor N. 
Haskell Dole. 
In none of Tolstoi’s-books is the personality of the 
author more pronounced, but the stories are creations, 
spontaneous and inimitable, written at the time when 
the Count was in the heat of his most abundant pro- 
duction, and when his brush was as it were still fresh 
and full. the artistic of Count 
Tolstoi’s works, and deserve the greatest popularity. 


TOLSToi. 
12mo, 


Translated by Nathan 
$1.50. 


They are most 


By the same Author. 


NAPOLEON AND THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN 


THE Lone EXILE 
CHILDREN 


ANNA KARENINA 
CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, 
IVAN ILYITCH . 

My RELIGION 

My CONFESSION 

Wuat To Do? 

THE INVADERS 


AND OTHER STORIES FOR 


AND YOUTH 


For sale by all booksellers. 


Y. Crowetrt & 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


THoMAS 
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MONTHLY 
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ATLANTIC 
FOR 


CONTENTS : 
At Gibraltar. . . . . -G.E. Woodberry. 
Yone Santo: A Child of Japan. VI. -X, E. H. House. 
The Second Son. XLVI.-XLVIII... . 
. M. O. W. Oliphant and T. B. Aldrich. 
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The Despot of Broomsedge Cove. IIL, : 
. . Charles Para Craddock. 
The Medea of Euripi des, William Cranston Lawton, 
The Gifts of the Fates Paul Hermes. 
Madame Necker James Breck Perkins. 
No Songs in Winter Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
The Marriage Celebration in Europe “ 
Frank Gaylord Cook. 
Endymion. A “Mystical Comment on Titian’s “ Sacred 
and Profane Love,”’ . James Russell Lowell. 
The Blue-Jay . ; . Olive Thorne Miller. 
The Coleorton Papers . 
Doyle's History of the New /E ngland Colonies 
Patrick Henry 
The Contributors’ Club 


Sauce for the Latin Goose and English Gander.—Art in Nature.— 
Truthfulness as a Possible Defect 


CENTS; $4.00 A YEAR. 


The Gates Between 


A New Book. 
16mo, $1.25 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


In ‘‘The Gates Between" Miss Phelps has suc- 
ceeded in holding her own brilliancy well in hand 
with an artistic moderation and restraint, in gathering 
together all details into unity of effect, and it is in this 
sense of being well composed that ‘‘ The Gates Be- 
tween"’ is the strongest of the series to which it be- 
longs. Its directness of manner, too, and its nervous 
use of English constantly recall the force and bril- 
liancy of its author.—Boston Advertiser. 


Miss Phelps always writes with a peculiar vividness 
and intensity. These qualities were never more 
strikingly present than in this new, strange, pene- 
trating essay into the field of psychological mystery. 
Her ‘‘ Gates Ajar”’ and ‘‘ Beyond the Gates”’ were a 
preparation for this book, yet scarcely a full prepara- 
tion for its in many respects remarkable poetic and 
dramatic qualities. There is thrown over all 
a mystic charm, having a most fascinating power to 
interest. As a short story it is of a highly imaginative 
order. Asa moral force it is possessed of great possi- 
bilities. As a piece of literary art it is singularly 
original and vigorous.—Avrooklyn Eagle. 


post-paid, on 


*, For sale by all Booksellers Sent by mati, 


rece ipt of price, by ihe Publishers 
& Co., 


Houghton, Mifflin Boston. 
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The Wellesley School, 


Philadelphia. 


Boarding and Day, for Girls and Young 
Ladies. College preparatory and 
Academic Courses. Circulars on 
application to 


Rev. J. R. MILLER, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Preparatory School. 


YOUNG MEN 
Prepared for any College or Scientific School. 


More than Thirty Young Men sent during the past 
two or three years to the various leading colleges attest 
the careful, thorough work insisted upon in our school. 
Now is a good time to enter your son for next year. 

GOOD PRIMARY CLASS. 
Coaching for College during Summer Months. 


Call or send for circular. 


ALONZO BROWN, A. M., 
1539 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


REFERENCES: 
Wm. H. Jenks, 2004 Arch St. Dr. Samuel Kimmel, 1308 Walnut St. 
T. G. Morton, M. D., 1421 Chestnut St. Mrs. C. B. Mount, 319S. 17th St. 


SOME DAINTY POEMS, 


BY 
Waldo Messaros. 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, untrimmed edges. Price, $2.00 


“ He sings like an oriole.””—Philadelphia News. 
RUFUS C. HARTRANFT, 
Publisher, 


709 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, or will be mailed, 
post free, by 


John Wanamaker. 


~~. Johann Faber Siberian 

The- aera and 

Lead Pencils! Polygrade 

are the finest Pencils now made. They are usep and RECOMMENDED by 
Ueissonier, Kaulbach, Von Piloty, Gab. Max and the most eminent 
artists in the world, and are without equal for SOFTNESS, SMOOTHNESS, 
DEPTH OF COLOR and STRENGTH OF LEAD 


FOR SALE and by Ou EEN & Co., PHILADELPHIA, 


BY ALL STATIONERS, 
General Agents for the United States. 


Poems of Geo. H. VAN ZANDT. 255 pp. 
cents ; by mail, 87 cents. 

This volume breathes the spirit of Poesy. Many of the subjects are 
fine studies. Of these are the Idyl of Ruth, Endymion, the Sirens, 
the Lotos Eaters, The Wedding in the White House, Dorothy, The 
Foolish Galatians, the Queen of Sardis and Hymns to the Nativity, 
Songs from the Siamese, In Memory of Catharine Lee Bayard. 

Suitable for Birthday or Wedding Gift, 


I2mo, 75 


For sale by JOHN WANAMAKER. 


BOOK NEWS. 


VALENTINES. 


UNRIVALED ASSORTMENT. 


For one cent much sentiment and color. 


Wondrous amount of gilt and picture and laced- 
paper and soft talk for 3 cents. 


No more ardor but much more art, up to $3.50. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia. 


THE 
EVENING CALL 


A Family Newspaper. 


Every issue of THE CALL contains, 
not only all the telegraphic and local 
news of the day, but literary miscellany 
of interest to every member of the 
household. 

THe Cat is a newspaper for the 
family, and is a welcome guest at thou- 
sands of firesides. 


ROBERT S. DAVIS, 


Proprietor, 


26 South Seventh Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Specimen copies free. 


The Album Writer's Friend. 


Containing 300 Choice Gems of Poetry and Prose suitable for 
writing in Autograph Albums. Something that everybody wants. 
64 pages, paper covers, 15 cents; cloth, 30 cents. Stamps taken. 

Address J. S. OGILVIE & CO., 57 Rose St., New York. 


400 Choice Recitations and Readings, 
Handsomely bound in lithograph cover, mailed to any address for 
30 cents by .S. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 

57 Rose St., New York. 
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Weldon’s Fancy Costumes. 
Containing full details as to colors, — and quantity of all materials 


needed for making over Fifty Fancy-Dress Costumes, with full-page 
illustrations. Price, 50 cents. 


Pollard’s Artistic Tableaux. 


Containing Diagrams, and Texts of Artistic Tableaux, with complete 
instructions for the necessary Costumes, Grouping, preparation of the 
Stage, and all other details. Price, 30 cents, 


Sent by mail, postage paid, om receipt of price, by the Publishers. 
Send for complete Catalogue. 


DICK & FITZGERALD, 
P. O. Box, 2975. New YorRK. 
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No. I, FOR EXPERT AND CAREFUL WRITERS. 
No. 3, FOR COMMERCIAL USE. 


ALL STATIONERS SELL THEM. 


L di who prefer to use a nice quality of sta- 
adles tionery for their correspondence, should 
inquire for Crane's Ladies’ Note Papers and En- 
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goods are presented in Superfine and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone, 
and Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest foreign 
productions. Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and supplied to the 


trade only by 
Z. CRANE, JR., & BRO., 


Dalton, Mass., UV. S.A. 


-: BASTER. :- 


All the details for Easter decorations, altar-cloths, 
hangings, metal-work, carved wood-work, etc. Special 
designs submitted upon request. 

J. & R. LAMB, 
59 CARMINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


New Driving Map of Philadelphiaand Vicinity. Size 28x40. Pocket 
form, printed on thin, tough paper, $2.00. Also, constantly on hand, 
Maps, Atlases, Globes, Map Cases and Spring Map Rollers of every de- 
scription. J. L. SMITH, Map Publisher, 27 South Sixth St., Philad’a. 
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Belford, Clarke & Co.., 


Publishers. 


NEW BOOKS. 
The Politics of Labor. 


By PHILLIPS THOMPSON. 
top, $1.25. 


‘“‘Is making quite a sensation among reformers and 
reform periodicals.”"—Hayes Valley Advertiser, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


‘‘Bears evidence of the touch of a master-hand and 
the work of a clear head. Invaluable to the 
student of sociology.’’— Denver Labor Enquirer. 


t2mo. Cloth, gilt 


“One of the few really great books on the labor 
and social question published in modern times.’’— 
The People, Providence, R. I. 


Prince Coastwind's Victory. 
By Mrs. Mires H. MCNAMARA. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


Small 4to. 


“The story part of the book is pretty. . . . 
The publishers have printed and bound it well.”— 
Chicago Times. 

‘The story is well told, and cleverly illustrated in 
strong and delicate pen-and-ink drawing.’’—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


Mes Amours: 


Poems, Passionate and Playful, written to me by 
people celebrated and obscure, and my answers 
to some of them. SELINA DOLARO. Small 4to. 
Illustrated. $1.25. 


“It is seldom that the English reader happens 
upon a book of verses so full of French humor as this 
pretty volume.”"—/. Y. Hera/d. 


“These verses are full of spirit and life, and the 
merry mood sings between the lines.’’—A/bany 
Journal, 


Ashes of the Future: 


THE SUICIDE OF SYLVESTER GRAY. By EDWARD 
HERON-ALLEN. I2mo. Paper cover, 50 cents. 


“The work of a very vigorous and cultivated pen, 
as well as of a deep thinking and fervid brain.’’— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

The Question of the Day. 
ANTI-POVERTY AND PROGRESS. By SISTER M. 


FRANCES CLARE (The Nun of Kenmare). 12mo. 
Paper cover, 50 cents. 


“A somewhat remarkable pamphlet.’’—Arooklyn 
Eagle. 
BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., 
Publishers, 
384 and 386 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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New and 
Beautiful Pictures. 


IL. ALMA TADEMA’S 
Late Important Picture, 
‘CLEOPATRA AND ANTONY. 
Photographs now ready. 

Also, Meissonier’s ‘‘ MAN AT THE WINDOW,” 

ETCHING by Le Rat. 

Chaigneau’s ‘‘ LE SOIR.” 

“ THE END OF THE HARVEST.” 


Wetherbee—Botley 


‘MORNING DEVOTIONS.” 


’” 


Waltner’s 


“SHERIDAN 'S CHarce!”’ 
New Engraving after Redwood. 
“WHO'LL BUY US?” (Pug Puppies.) 
‘HARVEST MOON " (a new one). 


“Tue Last Ray.” 


The exquisite Etching by Paul Rajon, after Jules 
Breton, has just been received and is undoubtedly 
the finest yet produced; 250 impressions only, all on 
Parchment and signed by Jules Breton and Paul Rajon. 


“ EvenING BELLs,”’ 

By Lionel de Lisser. 
Makowski’'s ‘‘ CHOOSING THE BRIDE.” 
Waltner’s ETCHING OF D. HARNEY. 
Jules Breton’s ‘‘ WANING OF THE DAY.” 


Partinc Day.” 


The first grades received, fine etching by Brunet 


ee 


Debaines, after Leader. 
“WHEN THE POPLARS REACH THE SKY,” 
Slocombe. And numerous other fine 
Etchings and Engravings, 
all subjects, and the very finest impressions. 
New Paintings, Mirrors, 
The best and most tasteful 


Picture Frames, Card ana Cabinet Frames. 
All the ““ ROGERS’ GROUPS.” 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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CasseELL & Company's 


New Publications. 
THE 


BYRNES - HAWTHORNE 
SERIES. 


An American Penman. 
From the diary of Inspector Byrnes. By JULIAN 
HAWTHORNE. Paper, 50 cents; extra cloth, $1.00. 
A Tragic Mystery. 
From the diary of Inspector Byrnes. By JULIAN 
HAWTHORNE. Paper, 50 cents; extra cloth, $1.00. 
The Great Bank Robbery. 
From the diary of Inspector Byrnes. By JULIAN 
HAWTHORNE. Paper, 50 cents; extra cloth, $1.00. 


‘On the news-stands, in the hotel corridors, on the railway trains, 
the works of Byrnes-Hawthorne vie with those of Stevenson and Rider 
Haggard in popularity, and possess the unusual merit of truth 
Inspector Byrnes was not obliged to go to Africa, nor to call upon his 
imagination for suggestions for a story, but turned to memory and his 
note-books, and has given, and is to give, evidence that truth is indeed 
stranger than fiction.’’— 7he Evening Sun, N. Y 


Victor. 
A novel. By ELLERY SINCLAIR. 
paper, 50 cents; extra cloth, $1.00. 
Life and Love. 
Poems by ROBERT BURNS WILSON. 
gilt top, $1.50. 


I vol., 16mo., 


1 vol., 12mo, 


Uniform with ‘‘ King Solomon's Mines,” etc. : 
- o a» To nile 
Dead Man’s Rock. 
A Romance. By ‘‘Q.”’ Cloth, 352 pages, price, 
75 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


To any one who can enjoy an adventure of breathless interest, 


| written in vivid, stirring, picturesque style, thorough enjoyment is in 


store. 


A Queer Race. Aa story of adventure. 
By W. WESTALL, author of ‘‘The Phantom 
City.”’ 320 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 75 cents; 
paper, 25 cents. 


In Realms of Gold. 
By JAMES B. Kenyon. 1 vol., 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


Color. 


A Scientific and Technical Manual treating of the 
Optical Principles, Artistic Laws and Technical 
details governing the useful Colors in various arts. 
By Prof. A. H. Courcu. Price, $1.50. 


Architectural Drawing. 
By PHENE SPIERSWITH. 9g colored and 15 plain 
plates. Quarto. Price, $5.00. 


Now i 
Ready. | 


Complete Descriptive Catalogue of ) Sent 
our Publications is now ready, and es 
will be sent free to any address on ) F > 
rece. 


SEND FOR IT NOW 


application. 


Cassell & Company, Limited, 


104 and 106 Fourth Avenue ,New York. 
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The booksellers of Philadelphia say 
that Mrs. Rorer’s Cook Book is the best 
The 


It is because 


selling Cook Book in the market. 
reason is not hard to find. 
the book is the practical work of a prac- 
tical woman. Everything in it has been 
successfully cooked over and over again 
Rorer’s school. 


in Mrs. The recipes 


come out right. Then the economies of 
the book! The many little savings in 
buying and cooking. The experience 
of years of study and practical effort is 
yours to profit by. 

had of all book- 


oil-cloth 


The book can be 


sellers, in washable covers, 
or you can send to the publishers, 


ARNOLD AND Company, 420 Library Street, 


Philadelphia. Send for circular. 


DESIRABLE NEW BOOKS 
For Young People. 


Two new volumes in the successful series of 
_— py] —- - . 
Lives of the Presidents. 
By WILLIAM O. StopDArRT. I. James Madison, 
James Monroe, and John Quincy Adams. II. An- 
drew Jackson and Martin Van Buren. 
This important series now comprises five volumes, and will be com- 
pleted in about ten 
Each volume 12mo, from new type, on good paper, with illustrations. 
Bound uniformly in red cloth, with attractive design in black and gold 
on covers, showing portraits of Washington, Lincoln, Grant, and Gar 
field. Each volume, $1.25. 


A new book written ESPECIALLY FOR GIRLS: 


Uncle Rutherford’s Attic. 
By JOANNA H. MATTHEWS, author of ‘‘ The Bessie 
Books,” ‘ Littlhe Sunbeams,”’ ‘‘ Miss Ashton’'s 
Girls,”’ etc. 
A wholesome and yet thoroughly interesting story. 


Illustrated by new wood-engravings, 12mo, attractively bound in 
cloth, $1 25. 


Any of the above can be had of your bookseller, or will be sent to 
any address, at publishers’ expense, on receipt of the advertised price. 
Send for New Catalogue, containing full descriptions of these publica- 
tions and of many new volumes of fiction, poetry, biography, humor, 
art, etc., etc. Mention Book News. On receipt of ten cents this cata- 
logue and one of Fidelia Bridge’s colored ‘‘ Studies of Birds ’’ will be 
sent to any address. Mention Book News 


Frederick A. Stokes & Brother, 
Successors to White, Stokes & Allen, 


Publishers, Importers, Booksellers, Stationers, and dealers in Works 
of Art, 


182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Four MAGAZINES. 
Babyland, 


50 cents a year, for the mother and baby : help 
for the mother and entertainment for baby. 


Our Little Men and Women, 


$1 a year, for children beginning to read for 
themselves: enticement, encouragement, plea- 
sure and profit. 


The Pansy, 
$1 a year, for the Sunday School age: religious 
teaching by picture, story, history, biography, 
travel, etc. 


Wide Awake, 


$2.40 a year, for the young of all ages from ten 
to a hundred: a rich and substantial monthly 
feast throughout the year. 
Sample copy of any one for five cents; of all for 
fifteen. 


February Wide Awake 
(20 cents) contains particulars as to the ninety- 
four Lothrop Literature prizes ($5 to $500) 
open to all connected in any way with school or 
college. Sold at Wanamaker's. 


D LOTHROP COMPANY 
Boston 


The Story of the Nations. 

Seventeen volumes now ready, comprising: Chaldea, 
Assyria, Egypt, Greece, Rome, Carthage, Jews, Alex- 
ander’s Empire, Persia, Saracens, Moors in Spain, 
Hungary, Normans, Norway, Germany, Spain, and 
Ireland, with maps and many illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth extra, each $1.50. 

“* Admirable and useful volumes."’—Prof. Sayce, of Oxford 

‘One never tires of saying good things of these charming and valu- 
able volumes.”"— Quincy Whig. 

Prospectus of series, including announcements of 
volumes in preparation, sent on application.  IIlus- 
trated prospectus on receipt of stamp. 

THE BEST READING. A Priced and Classified 
Bibliography for Easy Reference. Third Series, 
comprising the titles of publications of the five 
years ending with December, 1886. Compiled 
by Lynds E. Jones. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

SECOND SERIES, comprising the publications ot 
the five years ending with December, 1881. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

FIRST SERIES, corrected, enlarged, and continued 
to August, 1876. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The set in three volumes presents a priced and classified bibliography 
arnanged under about five hundred subject headings, of the most im 
portant current English and American publications now obtainable 

“The best work of the "— College 
Courant. 

‘*We know of no manual that can take its place asa guide to the 
selection of a library.”-—N. Y. /ndependent 

The three series complete in 3 volumes. 12mo, $3.50 

*,*Catalogue No. 5 of new and second hand English and American 


books sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 
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BOOKS AT SPECIAL PRICES. 


George Washington ; or, 
Life in America One Hundred 
Years Ago. 


By JOHN S. C. ABBorT. 
by mail, 52 cents. 


1 vol., 12mo, 40 cents; 


The Life of Washington reveals to us, in a remark- 
able degree, the state of society in our land, the 
manners and customs of the people, their joys and 
griefs one hundred years ago. In his wonderful 
career we become familiar with all the struggles of 
the American Revolution. 


Benjamin Franklin. 
By JoHN S. C. ABporT. 1 vol., 12mo. 
40 cents; by mail, 52 cents. 


cloth, 


Next to George Washington we must write upon the 
Catalogue of American Patriots the name of Benja- 
min Franklin. The writer has endeavored to give a 
perfectly accurate view of his character, and of that 
great struggle in which he took so conspicuous a part, 
which secured the Independence of America. 


Miles Standish, Captain of 
the Pilgrims. 


By JoHN S. C. ABBOTT. 
by mail, 52 cents. 


1 vol., 12mo, 40 cents; 


It has been a constant pleasure to the author to 
endeavor to rear a worthy tribute to the heroic captain 
and the noble man, who was one of the most illus- 
trious of those who laid the foundation of this great 
Republic. 


Familiar Studies of Men and 
Books. 


By Ropert Louis STEVENSON, author of 
“Strange Case of Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde,” 
“Kidnapped,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo. Cloth, 40 


cents; by mail, 52 cents. 


Success with Small Fruits. 


By Rev. E. P. Rog. 8vo, beautifully illustrated, 
$1.25; by mail, $1.50. 

Gives those hints and directions which the amateur 
horticulturist so much needs, and which, if followed 
with good judgment, puts small fruit-raising for profit 
within the reach of almost any one. 


Chronicles of the Schonberg- 
Cotta Family. 


By Mrs. CHARLES. Quarto, paper covers, 10 
cents; by mail, 15 cents. 


A Ride in Egypt, from Sioot 


to Luxor. 


With Notes on the present state and Ancient 
History of the Nile Valley. Illustrated. By W, 
J. Lorrie. 12mo, 50 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 


Geological Sketches at Home 
and Abroad. 


With illustrations. By ARCHIBALD 
50 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 


A Long Search. 


A Novel. By Mary A. ROE. 

25 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 
Mustard Leaves; or, 
A Glimpse of London Society. 


A Novel. By I. T.S. 
by mail, 35 cents. 


His Little Royal Highness. 


Small 4to, cloth, $1.35; by 


GEIKIE. 


12mo, cleth, 


16mo, cloth, 25 cents; 


By RuTH OGDEN. 
mail, $1.50. 


Paul and Virginia. 


By BERNARDIN DE ST. PIERRE. With 120 
wood-cuts and 12 full-page engravings by 
Auguste Boulard, Jules Huyot, A. Bellenger, and 
L. Rousseau, from designs by Maurice Leloir. 
Large 8vo, in cloth portfolio, $7.00; by mail, 


$7.35. 


The Vision of Sir Launfal. 


By JAMES RussELL LOWELL. With illustrations 
by J. W. Alexander, Bruce Crane, F. W. Freer, 
R. Swain Gifford, Alfred Kappes, H. S. Mowbray, 
Walter Shirlaw, and F. Hopkinson Smith. 4to, 
half leather, $5.00; by mail, $5.33. 


The Relations between 


Religion and Science. 


Being the Bampton Lectures for 1884. By 
FREDERICK TEMPLE, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
London. 12mo, 50 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 


In this work Dr. Temple effectually reconciles both 
religion and science in such a convincing manner as 
to satisfy, not only any reasonable doubter, but 
Christians of every school of thought, whether the 
modern liberal or the Christian of the old school.— 
Church Press. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA. 
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PURE, INSTRUCTIVE, ENTERPAINING., 


“Golden Days.” 
A High-Class Weekly for Boys and Girls. 


Kvery Serial, Sketch, Poem and Paragraph is not 
only instructive and entertaining, but is pure and 
elevating. It is the duty of parents in these days, when 
the country is filled with vicious literature, prepared 
especially to inflame and debauch the minds of the 


ae 


N 


placed in their hands. 

We invite the most critical scrutiny of ‘‘GoL_pEN 
Days”’ by Parents, Educators, Clergymen, and all 
interested in the welfare of the young. The fervent 
expressions of approval which we are continually re- 
ceiving from such, come from every portion of the 
country, and show that an intelligent effort, assisted 
by a liberal use of means and every possible facility, is 
sure of appreciation. 

THE BEST WRITERS 
for youth that money can procure are regularly 
engaged upon and give their best work to ‘‘ GoLDEN 
Days.” 

Its circulation is immense, being larger by fens o/ 
thousands over any similar publication. There is 
not a town from Maine to California where “‘ GoLpEeN 
Days ”’ is not known. 

It has won its way to the popular heart, no less by 
its instructive and entertaining contents than by the 
high moral tone which characterizes every article that 
appears in its pages. 

“ Gotpen Days” is a sixteen-page weekly, filled 
with Stories, sketches of adventure, instructive matter, 
and everything that can interest, entertain and benefit 
boys and girls. 

The whole aim and purpose of ‘‘Go_pen Days,”’ 
and which permeates every article that appears in its 
pages, is to teach children obedience, honesty, truthful- 
ness, and a reverence for the Golden Rude as the true 
guide of life. The 


Leading Scientists, Clergymen and Educators 


are engaged upon ‘‘ Go_pen Days.’’ Its illustrations 
are profuse and in the highest style of art. 

Reverend G. E. Strospripce, D.D., gives, each 
week, a lucid and scholarly exposition of the Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Lesson of the succeeding week. 

PvuzzLepom will perplex and delight the ingenious 
boys and girls, as it has in the past. 

The Letter Box will continue to dispense useful 
information, and to answer the queries and publish the 
Notices of Exchange of our young friends 

In short, ‘‘Gotpen Days”’ will stop at no expense 
to deserve, in a higher degree than ever before, the 
title that a discriminating public have bestowed upon it 


—that of “ THE PRINCE OF JUVENILES.” 
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VERTISING RATES FOR “GOLDEN DAYS.” 


Single insertions, per Agate line, 75C. 
Four insertions, per Agate line, - 70¢. 
Thirteen insertions, per Agate line, - 65¢. 
Twenty-six insertions, per Agate line, 60c. 
One Year, per Agate line, - - . - - §0c. 
Eight words average a line; Fourteen lines make one inch. 


SPECIAL RATES GIVEN TO LARGE ADVERTISERS. 
Address, JAMES ELVERSON, 
Publisher of “Golden Days.’ 
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